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Ford,  John  %oigpson  m  Manager  of  For&»  s  Theatre.     Autograph 
letter  signed,     2  pp*,  8  *o«     Baltimore,  December  SO,  1863.  Hare 
autograph.     On  paper  showing  cuts  of  his  Washington  and  B&liioo  -e 
biases,     *o,  *%y  Bear  fright?   telling  of  his  theatrical  ventures, 
mentioning  Forrest,  ""avenport,  ;  allack,  Kackett,  and  others.     In 
part  it  reads  *Haefcett  is  doing  or  rather  has  £ust  finished  & 
great  engagement  reaching  $883  on  one  night.     %e  President  esaae 
on  three  different  nights,     1  have  it  comparatively  all  ay  o*n 
way,  etc.* 


—  It  ban  been  decided  by  Judge  Clifford,  or  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  a  man  -who  ex- 
pressed his  joy  at  the  Assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, is  not  fit  to  servo  as  a  juror  In  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  '  ■ 

—  BeT.  J.  Hyatt  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  In  an  ad 
-dress  to  his  people  the  other  night,  said:  "I  have 

heard  censure  pronounced  upon  President  Lincoln 
"fcecauso  he  visited  a  theatre.  My  friends,  I  look 
upon  -a  patriot  In  a  theatre  as  better  than  a  copper- 
bead  at  a  prayer  meetine." 


Lincoln's  Idea  of  Hamlet. 
It  is  related  that  Abraham  Linco'a  once 
said  to  Haekett,  the  actor:  "Why  ^you 
actors  always  play  Hamlet  as  an  irresolute, 
vacillating,  vague,  middle  aged  sort  of  a 
man?"  "Because  he  was,"  said  Hackctt, 
with  an  air  of  certainty.  '  'But  he  waa 
not,"  said  Lincoln:  "he  was  young,  im- 
petuous, full  of  action,  prompt.  He  is  al- 
ways doing  something.  The  play  is  full 
of  it,  and  he  ought  to  be  played  as  a  young 
man."  Walt  Whitman  thus  expressed 
his  opinion:  "Is  not  that  the  mystery, 
the  wonder,  the  fun  of  it,  as  the  slang 
word  would  have  it,  that  Hamlet  com- 
bines both  those  phases,  the  uncontrolla- 
ble impulse,  aggressive  temperament,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  meditative,  philo- 
sophic, anxious,  hesitating  man?  Is  not 
this  the  interest  of  the  character  which 
has  caused  it  to  be  overlaid  with  great  ac- 
cumulations, which  have  hidden  the  poet's 
real  purpose — if  he  had  one." — Brooklyn 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


Leonard  Grover  Contributes  Some  In- 
teresting Recollections  of  "Old  Abe" 
as  a  Theater-Goer.  \%  A  I 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Times.  1     I* 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  great  lover  oJ  the  drama. 
He  watched  the  movement  on  the  stage  with 
absorbing  interest.  I  remember  upon  one  oc- 
casion Secretary  Stanton  came  to  my  theater, 
knowing  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  a  private 
box.  It  was  the  only  time  I  ever 
saw  the  Secretary  ol  War  In  a 
place  of  amusement.  I  was  the  only 
other  occupant  ol  It.  Mr.  Stanton  made  an 
apology  for  Intruding  upon  the  President's 
pleasure,  but  said  that  urgent  matters  of 
state  made  the  interruption  necessary-  He 
sat  beside  Mr.  Lincoln  and,  taking  hold  of 
him  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  talked  with  him 
earnestly.  The  President  bent  his  listening 
ear,  but  gradually  his  head  turned  away  and 
again  he  faced  the  footlights,  whereupon  Mr. 
Stanton,  almost  rudely,  pulled  upon  the 
lapel  of  his  coat  and  again  commanded  his 
attention.  This  happened  three  or  lour  times 
until  the  conversation  was  ended  and  the 
Secretary  left  the  box.  One  night  when  wit- 
nessing a*performance  by  JohnE.  McDonough 
of  The  Seven  Sisters,  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
was  apparently  enjoying  the  performance, 
turned  to  me  and  said:  "Mr.  Grover,  I  will 
make  a  confession  to  you.  I  dearly  love  a 
good  play,  but  after  all  a  minstrel  show  Is 
hard  to  beat." 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  visits  to 
my  theater  1  figured  in  a  rather  exciting  epi- 
sode. Immediately  after  the  emancipation 
proclamation  there  was  considerable  ill-feel- 
ing In  Washington  toward  the  President 
among  men  of  pro-slaverv  views.  One  night 
during  this  time,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
were  s'cated  in  a  private  box,  some  persons, 
maliciously  inclined,  I  believe,  succeeded  In 
getting  the  coachman,  an  Irishman,  very 
drunk  and  filling  his  muddled  brain  with  an 
Idea  that  a  man  who  had  a  kindly  feeling  for 
a  negro  was  not  fit  to  govern  white  people. 
The  result  was  that  after  the  President  and 
his  wife  had  taken  seats  in  their  carriage, 
unaware  of  the  coachman's  condition,  the 
latter  attempted  to  mount  the  box,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so.  During  his  at- 
tempt to  put  one  foot  upon  the  hub  of  the 
forward  wheel  he  was  loudly  muttering 
against  all  "nigger  lovers."  His  words  and 
his  actions  drew  a  crowd,  and  In*  few  mo- 
ments not  less  tnan  300  people  were  gathered 
about  the  carriage.  Those  were  time3  in 
which  men  became  easily  excited,  and  a 
movement  then  from  malcontents  might  have 
led  to  a  terrible  scene.  The  coachman,  while 
making  another  effort  to  climb,  fell  to  the 
ground.  As  he  was  attempting  to  rise  I  hur- 
ried forward  and  with  a  movement  of  the  arm 
threw  him  upon  his  back.  I  then  mounted 
the  box  and  without  a  word,  but  followed  by 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd,  I  drove  the  presi- 
dential carriage  to  the  White  House.  I  can 
not  describe  the  warmth  of  the  thanks  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  showered  upon  me  after 
we  had  reached  there. 

All  this  brings  to  mind  a  most  remarkable 
coincidence.  In  the  summer  of  1866,  more 
than  a  year  after  Lincoln's  assassination, I  was 
living  on  Twenty-first  street.  In  this  city.  In 
a  private  office  I  had  a  large  desk, in  the  draw- 
ers of  which  I  threw  Important  communica- 
tions and  matter  that  I  thought  might  nave 
some  remlnlscential  value.  These  drawers 
finally  became  engorged  with  their  contents, 
and  one  Sunday  morning  I  determined  upon 
a  clearing  out  with  a  view  of  preserving  what 
was  of  value  and  committing  the  rest  to  the 
waste- paper  basket.  Bear  In  mlna  that  the  pa- 
pers had  become  Jumbled  together,  without 
any  regard  to  the  order  of  their  dates.  While 
I  was  looking  over  them  I  picked  up  a  letter, 
from  beneath  the  leaves  of  which  a  small 
piece  of  paper  stuck  out.  I  pulled  this  from 
its  hiding  place,  and  upon  It  was  written 
these  words: 

"Tad  and  I  will  occupy  the  box  to-night. 
"A.  Lincoln." 

I  looked  upon  It  fondly,  and  then  Idly 
opened  the  letter  whose  leaves  had  hidden  it. 
My  eyes  bulged  and  my  nerves  tingled  as  I 
discovered  that  the  missive  was  dated  from 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  was  an  application  from 
an  actor  asking  for  a  position  in  my  company. 
It  was  signed  with  the  name  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth. 


J     WEIGHT 


TELEPHONE,      4SOO       BRYANT 


IU7  West  Jottg-fiftlr  &tmt 
Jf  ew  Work 


Sincerely  trusting  that  you   have   not  wholly  forgotten  me, I 
take  the  liberty  of  writing  these  lines. If  you  have  forgotten  me 
let  me  mention  that  I  was  twenty  years  with  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
and  that  for  nine  years  I  published  the  Sat.  Eve. Herald  in  Chicago. 
It  was  I  to  whom  some  five   years  ago  you   kindly  sent  an  autograph 
of  your  father  cut  from  an  old   checque. 

I  write  to  say  that  I  am  preparing  an  article  to  be  called 
"Abraham  Lincon  and  the  Theater", as  I  hav   collected  considerable 
material  bearing  on  the  subject.  Might  I  respectfully  ask  whether 
you  could  answer  the  following  questio  ns : 

Do  you  happen  to   remember  what  was  the  first  play  your  father 
ever  saw?  What  was  it, where  was  it  given  and  do  you  remember  the 
names  of  the  principal  players  and  the  date  on  the  performance? 

Could  you  tell  me  the  names  of  your  father's  favorite  play, both 
tragedy  and  comedy? 

Do  you  know  who  was  his  favorite   actor?If  so, who? 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  James 
H.Hackett, expressing  a  liking  for  "  Macbeth"   , with  an  invitation 
to  Mr.   Hackett  to  call  at  the  White   House.  Do  you  knoxv  of  any 
other  letters  thus  addressed   to  players, and  if  so,  who  were  they? 

When  the  elder  Joseph  Jefferson  was  oracticallv  stranded  in 
Springfield, 111.  and  cotld  not  raise  the  prohibitive  license  then 
required  your  father   pleaded  with  the  Aldermen  of   Springfield  and 
the  license   was  removed, your  father  giving  his  services  voluntarily 
to  Mr.  Jefferson?.  Do   you  know  of  any  other  instances  of  this  Kind 


TELEPHONE.      4500        BRYANT 


ID?  West  3FoctB-fiftlT  Street 
Jflcm  Work 


Have  you   any  old  playbills  of  any  performances  attended  by 
your  father  at  any  time? 

Did  your  father  ever  have  any  personal   acquaintance  with  the 

late  Joseph  Jefferson, the  impersonator  of   "  Rip  Van  Winkle"? 

Did  your  mother  share  your  father's  liking  for  the  theater? 
Do  you  remember  the  first  occasion  on  which   your  father  ever 
took  you  to  see   a  play,  or  permitted  you   to  see  one,  ana  if'  so, 
do  vou  remember  its   name? 


PULLMAN    BUILDING. 

C  -;cago. 


Hotel  Bon  Air,  Augusta,    G-a.,  March  10th, 1V10, 


My  dear  Mr.  Freiberger:- 


Your  letter  cf  February  fifteenth  reached  Chicago  just 


after  I  myself  left  there  to  cone  south,   and  there  was  some  delay  in  sendirg  it  for- 
ward on  account  of  researches  being  made  as  to  whether  anything  could  be   found  among 
my  father's  papers  there  which  would  give  me  information  in  writing  to  you.       Nothing 
has  been   found  except  a  brief  correspondence  with  Mr,   Hackett,    end  you  say  that  you 
have  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  by  my  father  to  rr.  Hackett,  which  he  caused  to 
be  privately  printed,   and  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  my   father.         There  v-as  subsequently 
slight    correspondence  in  relation  to  T'r.   Hackett  coming  to  Washington,   but  it  is  of 
no  serious  interest,   end  what  is  found  in  the  letter  you  refer  to  gives  all  of  the 
information  which  I  myself  can  give.  I  left  Springfield  v/hen  a  boy  of  sixteen, 

and  it  is  not  my  memory  that  I  ever  saw  a  play  there,   and  it  is  quite  impossible   for 
me  to  give  any  information  about  the  plays  my   father  may  have  seen  before  going  to 
Washington,  when,    for  instance,  he  was  attending  court  in  Chicago.       Of  this  I  know- 
nothing.         It  is,   of  course,  common  knowledge  that  he  was  a  great  lover  of  Shakespere 
and  always  had  his  works  near  at  hand. 

You  speak  of  the  "elder  Joseph  Jefferson"  and  then  of  the  "late  Joseph 
Jefferson"  the  impersonator* of  Rip  Van  Winkle  as  though  they  were  two  different 
persons.         It  is  my  understanding  that  the   Springfield  incident  you  refer  to  related 
to  the  late  well-known  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  (Rip  Van  Winkle)   so  that  my   father  cer- 
tainly had  a  slight  personal  acquaintance  with  him  in  his  early   days .     Beyond  that  I 
cannot  speak.       Personally  I  never  attended  a  play  with  my    father,   but  that  was  a 
purely  accidental  matter,   as  I  was  very  little  in  Washington  while  he  was  there. 

e  a  general  understanding  that  he   frequently  visited  the  theatre  there  as  a  matter 


E.F.  2, 


of  recreation,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  particulars. 

I  thank  you  very  much  fcr  sending  me  your  tribute  to  Mr,  Willard, 
which  I  have  read  with  interest  and  pleasure,  as  I  have  also  done  with  your  remin* 
incenses  of  your  visit  to  Springfield,  published  a  year  ago. 


I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  answer  ycu  more  satisfactorily  than 


I  do. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


/%vCiTt^ 


Edward  Freiberger,  Esq., 
Hotel  Bristol, 

122  West  49th  St., 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Lincoln  and  the  Drama.  I 

Tincoln  liked  the  drama.  Perhaps 
if  he  had  not  liked  it  so  much  he  could 
L v  lived  many  years  longer,  since 
etherise  hT  would  hardly  have  put 
hiSSX  in  Wilkes  Booth's  way  on  that  I 
fatal  night  n  April  1865.  but  ne 
never  pretended  any  knowledge,  or 
Snoisseurship.  Most  of  his  Ms  had 
K^on  nassed  in  a  country-  town — ana 
|atethe?ime  when  few  great  actors 
'ever   appeared   in   such    small   places 

aSi?arisffeeoi  S!e  autographs  prints 
and  Playbills,  which  belonged  to  the 
fate  Kglas'Taylor,  there  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Lincoln  to  James  ri. 
Haekett,  dated  Washington  Angus 
17  1863,  afterward  printed  in  this 
form  for  private  circulation,  which 
contains  the  following: 

»I  have  seen  very  little  of  the  dra 
ma      Some   of   Shakespeare's  plays   I 
have  never  read,  while  others  I  have 
goTe   over   perhaps   as   frequently   as 
any    unprofessional    reader       Am°"?, 
ihl  latter  are  "Lear",  "Richard  III, 
"Henrv    VIII,"    "Hamlet"    and   espec- ' 
ia^y"  "Macbeth."     I  think  the  johoquy 
in  "Hamlet"     commencing,       Oh,  my 
offense  is  rank,"  surpasses     To  be  or 

n°No°one"but       the  modest.     Lincoln 
would°have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
tell  a  Shakespearean  scholar  that  ne 
had  never  read  some  of  Shakespeare  s 
Sfavs      It  is  interesting  to  read  that 
Lincoln's  preference  fixed  itself  upon 
the  tragedies  and  the  most serious  of 
thp  histories.     His  choice  of     Un,  My 
offense  is  rank,"  over  "To  be  or  not 
to  be"   seems  rather  strange.    The  so 
lSoquy    is    the    king's    desperate    be- 
moSg  of  his  perfidy  and cruelty  m 
murdering     his     own     brother.— New 
York  Mail,  1913. 


ZntiL"  Po-'u^A    £ 


^mmm^m^^^^ 


THAT  Abraham, Lincoln  wa»  a  shake 
one  ESSr-ST  T  ^  '" 

of  the  late  a*£&L£l  TT 
long-  In  the  «,.,.»    I  xianrf>rd,  an  actor 

the  OMivSnSrfS  b  1S  Very  much 
the  KW  SfiSr^8  manner  ,n  wh,ch 
te    Sff?  prayer  ta  "Hamlet" 

storming-  d?yTShln  iwl?.  old»barn" 
company  wa/traveK  to^i,"  Booth'8 
the  train,  crowded  as  ft  w.^KZOna-  O11 
cowboys,  there  wa^"?  by  Wmilne 
that  had  something  on  h.,m  ^Icular 
he  caught  sigh of  Boo^h  l,m  ind  when 
rear  platform  Not  2°.  "  Ung  m  the 
self  and  with  a  £M5  "J?"  *  Mm- 
he  went  up  to^ad^W-he^ttoo- 

boy,';  the  cowboy wl  h,aLUn,fortunate 

Mr  t^«         '  StfUCk 
saying:  B°°th    saved    the    situation    by 

raswghood  Lre.vsrenr^r  <** 

was  waiting  at  a  st^Hnl  f  em,ecL  B°oth  I 
a  train,  when  he  «»  m  riln°Is  for 
out  o„  the  tmckl  JS  iW?  run 
PUl»ng  In.  Mr  Booth  Mhe  train  was 
en  the  ground  safi  »T?.h,In",f 
arms  and  rolled  with t  Mm  ?e  ^  ,n  his 
turned  the  chiW  over  ^ £afety"  H* 
master,  and  as  a  S  nJ1?*  statlon 

asss-'jsss  S*« 


Lincoln  a  Critic; 


£stC of  the  then  **"  -iii 

resZurrcT,^^^ 

rnr,T-  LI0r    the    friendship    which 

Ve^  oZ^611  L'nC0ln  -5-BooS 
Sng^hakeS^i0"8  by  th™  <=on- 
topic.  on  oneSPoccraeSioWnrte h^  ™nln?'* 
President  gave  * iS1}**!  ProsPectlve 
on  how  hegthought  tZ  leflnltf  oplnl°" 
let"  in  which  thvt  ne  ta  "Ham- 

his  stepfatSr  at  hte  nr*  Prince  Mt<*es 
executed.  Until  thlP^yeLs  shou'd  be 
ways  held  the-  iill  the  ]?*■*  had  al- 
throughout  the  ni*tnt€rr.  of  the  stage 
in  thk  Srticu,PIay-  Lln4eo,n  ^It  that 
the  KlngwSTsJ **,£**  the  word;:  °' 
than  the  Dan?om1m«CnJnore  important 

that  he  ^erSotn;res>,ofHamiet 

course  of  the  smtnVhf  C]ange  the 
young-  man  Proper??  fL^  ,?ut  the 
„  This    Booth    did*  and    «nbaC^Br0Und- 


WEEK    BY    WEEK     fyU 
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LINCOLN  DEFENDS  THE  STAGE 

Compiled  ?>!/  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  Citxtodian  of  Lincoln's  Tomb. 


In  1903  Joseph  Jefferson  played  "Rip 
Van  Winkle"  in  Chicago  at  Powers  The- 
atre. It  was  the  occasion  of  the  "Cen- 
tennial of  Chicago"  and  at  the  close  of 
the  last  act,  the  veteran  actor  was  called 
before  the  curtain  and  told  of  his  strug- 
gles on  the  stages  of  early  Illinois. 

His  father,  one  of  the  greatest  actors 
of  his  time,  in  company  with  Mr.  McKen- 
zie,  in  an  early  day,  built  a  theatre  at 
Springfield,  111.,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
square.  There  was  not  much  in  the  way 
of  ornamentation  about  the  structure. 
His  description  of  it  is  "A  dry  goods  box 
with  a  roof."  It  took  every  dollar  of 
their  funds  to  complete  the  building,  but 
the  legislature  was  in  session  and  many 
strangers  were  in  the  city  and  they 
hoped  to  make  it  a  safe  investment. 

One  of  those  periodical  religious  re- 
vivals was  their  competitors.  The  speak- 
ers denounced  the  stage  as  the  "den  of 
the  devil,"  and  the  city  fathers  passed 
an  ordinance  demanding  a  license  that 
was  prohibitive.    The  actors  were  in  de- 


spair, when  a  youthful  attorney  appeared 
before  the  council  and  in  a  speech  con- 
vincing eloquence,  sound  logic,  pathos 
and  with  it  convinced  the  village  solons 
that  their  action  was  unjust  and  they  re- 
pealed the  provision.  Joseph  Jefferson 
raised  his  arm  and  with  a  climax,  the 
most  impressive  that  he  had  ever  en- 
acted before  an  audience  and  said  "That 
man  was  Abraham  Lincoln."  Eye  wit- 
nesses said  that  it  was  the  most  inter- 
esting moment  of  their  lives. 

In  his  memoirs,  published  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine  of  November,  1889,  Joseph 
Jefferson  tells  about  Richard  Oglesby 
who  later  became  a  general  in  the  war, 
governor  of  Illinois  and  a"horator  of  great 
reputation,  runing  away  from  home  and 
followed  the  Jefferson  Company  to 
Galena,  111.,  wanting  to  become  an  actor. 
The  Senior  Jefferson  paid  the  young 
Oglesby's  fare  home  and  the  stage  lost 
a  star.  He  tells  of  these  Springfield  in- 
cidents, but  in  both  cases  fails  to  give  the 
year. 


' 


HER  Aft  D      TRIBUNE,—  SUNDAY,      FEBRUARY      11,      1934 


Lincoln  Seldom  Read  Novels, 
But  Found  Relaxation  in  Stage 

'  By  EliKu  Winer 


N  CHOICE  of  recreations  the  Pres-^and,  although  In  that  case  the  ruler 

lis  an   unworthy   one.  the   grim   fore- 


I  ldents  of  the  United  States  have 
varied  quite  as  much  as  other  citi- 
zens. One,  for  instance,  read  detec- 
tive stories.  Another  liked  vaudeville 
shows.    A  third  played  poker. 

Abraham  Lincoln  found  his  relaxa-  i 
tion  and  amusement  in  the  thoAter.  i 
He  admitted  once  that  he  had  never  ; 
been  able  to  finish  a  single  novel,  hav- 
ing come  closest  to  It  with  "Ivanhoe." 
But  in  the  theater  he  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed  the  representations  on  the'  stage 
befbre  him.  and  his  appreciation  was 
keen. 

Lincoln  did  not  go  to  the  theater 
as  many  another  celebrity  has,  io 
make  himself  conspicuous.  Usually  he 
sat  in  a  box  carefully  curtained  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  house,  so  that 
only  those  in  his  party  and  those  On 
the  stage  knew  of  his  presence. 

He  liked  opera  too.  One  of  those 
"striking  coincidence"  stories  concerns 
his  first  visit  to  the  opera  as  Presi- 
dent-elect In  February,  1861.  .  The 
house  was  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music,  and  the  production  was  Verdi's 
"The  Masked  Ball,"  with  Interludes  of 
"The  Star-Spungled  Banner,"  then 
often  flaunted  In  the  face  of  secession, 
and  "Hail  Columbia!"  The  story  of 
"The  Masked  Ball"  concerns  the  suc- 
cessful conspiracy  to  murder  a  ruler 


_   an   unworthy   one. 
I  shadowing  of  Lincoln's  death  is  more 
than  a  little  arresting. 

The  President  was  very  fond  of  Ed- 
win Booth,  and  usually  went  to  see 
him  perform  when  Booth  was  in  Wash- 
ington. Once,  though,  after  a  pres- 
entation of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
Lincoln  remarked :  "It  was  a  good  per- 
formance, but  I  had  a  thousand  times 
rather  read  it  at  home,  if  It  were  not 
for  Booth's  playing.  A  farce  or  a  com- 
edy Is  best  played.  A  tragedy  Is  best 
read  at  home." 

This  feeling,  however,  did  not  deter 
him  from  attending  Shakespearean 
tragedies  when  he  had  the  chance. 
One  night,  writes  F.  F.  Browne,  one 
of  his  many  biographers,  Lincoln  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  acting  of 
young  John  McCullough  in  the  char- 
acter of  Edgar,  supporting  Edwin  For- 
rest's "Lear."  He  wished  to  convey 
his  approval  to  the  actor,  and  with 
characteristic  simplicity  asked  Noah 
Brooks,  his  companion:  "Do  you  sup- 
pose he  would  come  to  the  box  If  we 
sent  word?" 

McCulicugh  was  summoned  and, 
standing  at  the  door  of  r"-  -  bor.  In 
his  stage  att'—.  received  the  thanks 
of  the  President,  accorrranied  with 
words  of  discriminating  praise  for  the 
excellence  of  his  work. 

With  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  Lin- 


coln appreciated  the  inimitable  pres- 
entation of  "Falstaff"  by  a  well  known 
t  t" ■■*   V.r~i.   according   to   Mr. 

Brooks,  who,  with  a  tantalizing  dis- 
regard for  the  requirements  of  1934 
Journalism,  falls  ->  say  who  the  actor 
was.  At  any  rate,  the  President  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  the  perform- 
ance and  his  admiration  for  the  actor 
In  a  brief  note.  An  exchange  of  civil- 
ities followed.  Lincoln  accepted  a 
book  from  the  player  and  considered 
the  affair  closed.  Not  so  the  actor. 
He  began  to  haunt  the  executive  offices 
and  to  worry  Lincoln  considerably. 

Late   one   evening   Brooks   went    to 
call  on  the  President  and  was  surprised 
to  see  "Falstaff"  sitting  In  the  waiting 
room.     Lincoln  Inquired   anxiously  If 
there  were  any  one  outside.    On  being 
told,  he  said,  half  sadly,  almost  des- 
perately, "I  can't  see  him;  I  can't  see 
him!    I  had  hoped  he  was  gone."  Then 
he  added.  "This  Illustrates  the  diffi- 
culty  of   having   pleasant   friends    In  , 
this  place.    You  know  I  liked  him  as  ' 
an  actor  and  that  I  wrote  to  tell  him 
so.    He  sent  me  a  book,  and  there  I 
thought  the  matter  would  end.    He  is 
a  master  of  his  place  In  the  profession, 
I  suppose,  and  well  fixed  In  it.     But 
just  because  we  had  a  little  friendly 
correspondence,  such  as  any  two  men 
might    have,     he     wants    something. 
What  do  you  suppose  It  Is?    He  wants 
to  be  Ambassador  at  London !" 

W.  J.  Ferguson,  who  was  call-boy 
and  also  an  actor  in  Ford's  Washing- 
ton Theater  during  the  Civil  War 
years,  describes  Lincoln's  attitude  s 
he  followed  the  progress  of  the  play: 
"Watching  him  there  on  different  oc- 
casions,  I   saw   the   changing    of   his 


expression  when  grave  scenes  and  gay 
were  enacted.  His  face  lighted  with 
almost  child-like  delight  when  humor 
appealed  to  him,  its  furrows  deepened 
when  the  meaning  was  tragic.  Al- 
ways he  was  dignified  and  considerate 
of  those  who  were  there  to  entertain 
him.  Never  did  I  see  him  obtrude 
himself  to  •  take  attention  from  the 
actors." 

The  actors,  however,  were  not  al- 
ways considerate  of  him.  James  H. 
Hackett,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  President,  entering  once  as  Sir 
Pertlnax  MacSycophant,  paused  and 
made  a  profoundly  respectful  obei- 
sance.   In  contrast  was  the  action  of 


Edwin  Forest  who  dM  not  hold  view* 
In  accord  with  Lincoln's  In  regard  t« 
the  war. 

"The  night  I  remember  seeing  hlra 
show  his  disapprobation,"  writes  7  i*< 
Ferguson,  "he  played  Richelieu  in 
Bulwer-Lytton's  drama  of  the  sam« 
name.  His  entrance  was  made  with- 
out the  least  recognition  of  the  pres« 
ence  of  the  distinguished  personage. 
When  the  time  came  for  hirrf  to  spcaK 
the  line,  'Take  away  the  sword;  stales 
may  be  saved  without  it,'  he  pointedly 
altered  the  text.  'Take  away  th» 
sword;  states  must  be  saved  without 
It,'  he  declaimed,  looking  directly  at 
the  President." 


/ACd^fen 


Lincoln  Found  Peace  In  Theater 


By  KARLKRUG 
Abe   Lincoln— Lonely   Playgoer:    When  an   ego-crazed 
actor  John  Wilkes  Booth,  stuck  a  pistoled  hand  into  a  shad- 
owed stage  box  in  Ford's  Theater,  Washington,  during  a 
performance  of  "Our-  American  _ 
Cousin"  on  the  night  of  April  14, 
1865,  it  marked  both  a  devious 
and    ironic    finis    to    Abraham 
Lincoln's  love  of  the  stage 


During  the  war  years.  Lincoln 

often    invited    prominent   actors 

to  the  White  House  for  additional 

readings  and  discussions  of  their 

For  when  John  Wilkes  Booth's  nelays.   And  he  die"   this  against 


in"  the  Capitol,  Lincoln  replied: 
"Some  think  I  do  wrong  to 
go  to  the  theater;  but  it  rests 
me — I  have  to  be  alone — and 
yet  be  with  people.  I  want  to 
get  this  burden  off  my  mind; 
to  change  the  current  of  my 


bullets,  fired  through  the  drap- 
eries of  that  shrouded  box, 
brought  everylasting  peace  and 
eternal  martyred  glory  to  the 
Greatest  American,  they  also 
drew  the  curtain  on  one  of  the 
lighter  phases  of  Lincoln's  life, 
a  phase  about  which  historians 
have  either  been  hesitant  or  lax. 
Perhaps  both. 
Great  Human  Drama 

Some  portions  of  that  great 
human  drama  that  began  138 
years  ago  today  in  a  Kentucky 
log  cabin  are  obscured  by  a  sort 
of  deification  that  marks  the 
Lincoln  Story.  Few  people  are 
cognizant  of  the  Rail  Splitter's 
affection  for  the  theater  and  its 
actors.  This  was  magnified  dur- 
ing his  Presidency,  caused  him 
much  embarrassment  at  that 
time,  and  in  the  end,  was  an  in- 
direct cause  of  his  death. 

The  Secret  Service  had  warned 
him  of  a  plot  against  his  life, 
that  attending  the  theater  was 
inviting  assassination.  John 
Wilkes  Booth  made  the  predic- 
tions a  reality. 

Shakespeare  was  Lincoln's 
favorite  playwright,  and  not  only 
did  he  find  time  to  attend  the 
Bard's  works  when  they  visited 
Washington,  but  he  frequently 
carried  a  well-thumbed  volume 
of  Shakespeare  with  him.  Among 
friends  he  would  frequently  read 
aloud  portions  of  "Macbeth"  or 


the  counsel  of  his  advisors.  He 
was  denounced  by  his  political 
enemies  and  pressure  groups. 
Some  of  the  newspaper  diatribes 
were  vitriolic,  the  general  opin- 
ion among  the  editorialists  who 
berated  him  being  summed  up 
thus: 

"It   would   be   far   better   if 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  conduct  the 
war  and  let  the  stage  alone." 
Condemnation  of  his  playgoing 
was  not  restricted  to  his  political 
foes.    The    clergy    of    the    day 
thoroughly  denounced  his  moral 
support  of  the  theater.  This  too, 
made  excellent  fuel  for  his  many 
enemies  within  the  Union  he  was 
trying  to  save. 
Smuggled  Him  In 

But,  Abe  Lincoln,  seeking  sur- 
cease from  the  most  dreadful 
chore  that  ever  faced  an  Ameri- 
can, kept  right  on  going  to  the 
theater.  The  only  concession  he 
made  to  the  human  jackals  snap- 
ping at  his  throat  was  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  two  Washington  thea- 
ter managers.  They  practically 
smuggled  him  through  their 
stage  doors  and  thence  into 
heavily  draped  boxes.  He  was 
thus  enabled,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  Tad,  or  Mrs.  Lincoln,  to  see 
many  plays  without  public  ob 
servation. 

When  a  close  friend  approach- 
ed  him  with'  the  information  that 
his  play  going  and  his  invitations 


thoughts.  A  hearty  laugh  \ 
the  theater  relieves  me;  and 
seem  better  after  it  to  bear  my 

cross." 

For  a  man  in  whose  personal 
life  there  was  never  much  hap- 
piness, those  hastily  snatched 
hours  in  the  make-believe  land 
of  the  theater  must  have  pro- 
vided some  brief  measure  of 
lonely  comfort. 


"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  to  actors  to  the  White  House  was 
his  favorite  plays.  I  becoming  a  much  aiscussed  topic 
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Shakespeare— L  incoln 


Influence  of  Bard  Reads 
Between  Lines  of  Career 

By  Robert  Berkelman 

Projessor  of  English,  Bates  College 
In  his  reading,  Abraham  Lincoln  emulated  the  honey  bee.  He 
covered  much  ground  but  concentrated  upon  nectar.  When  his 
tastes  were  maturing  he  skimmed  many  contemporary  works 
but  devotedly  read  and  reread  the  classics.  Avoiding  fiction,  he 
preferred  poetry. 

In  Springfield,  in  an  adjoining  office,  a  school  superintendent 
accumulated  publishers'  presentation  copies.  There,  in  spare 
time,  Lincoln  browsed  widely.  There  he  excitedly  scanned 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  the  year  it  appeared.  In  his  own  office,  away 
from  his  wife,  he  kept  a  well-worn  copy  of  Don  Juan.  Bryant 
and  Whittier  attracted  him,  and  he  loved  the  wry  wistfulness 
of  Holmes'  "The  Last  Leaf"  enough  to  get  it  by  heart,  as  he 
also     knew    much     of     Robert  '  there  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  in 

"The  Marble  Heart."  And  two 
evenings  later  Booth  performed  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  In  less  than 


Burns.  Emerson  and  Carlyle, 
however,  bored  him. 

In  his  middle  20's,  we  remem- 
ber, his  first  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare  had  been  stirred  by- 
Jack  Kelso,  the  New  Salem  loafer 
who  greatly  enjoyed  chanting 
Burns  and  Shakespeare  to  his 
cronies. 

Later,  while  riding  the  law  cir- 
cuits of  Illinois,  Lincoln  carried 
an  old  "Macbeth"  in  his  pocket. 
In  the  White  House  a  collection 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  stood 
handy  on  the  top  of  his  desk, 
along  with  the  Bible  and  a  book 
of  United  States  statutes.  During 
the  presidency,  according  to  John 
Hay,  himself  a  poet  and  a  secre- 
tary who  saw  Lincoln  daily,  "he 
read  Shakespeare  more  than  all 
other  writers  together." 

Seasoned  Theatergoer 

Lincoln  had  seen  a  few  plays  in 
Springfield  and  had  entertained  in 
his  home  there  the  Shakespearean 
reader  James  Murdoch,  but  it  was 
not  until  he  tasted  the  advantages 
of  Washington  that  he  became  a 
really  enthusiastic  theatergoer. 

Grover's  Theater  attracted  him 
about  100  times,  according  to  its 
owner,  who  observed  that  Lincoln 
was  "exceedingly  conversant  with 
Shakespeare."  Sometimes  he 
dropped  in  quite  informally  and 
alone;  sometimes  he  went  with 
his  secretaries,  his  family,  or  his 
friends.  He  saw  Edward  Daven- 
port and  Charlotte  Cushman  in 
"Macbeth"  and  Edwin  Forrest  as 
a  powerful  King  Lear. 

The  first  time  he  ever  saw 
"Hamlet"  on  the  stage  the  title 
role  was  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished Edwin  Booth  (who,  sev- 
eral years  earlier,  in  Jersey  City, 
had  saved  his  son  Robert  from 
what  might  have  been  a  fatal  rail- 
way accident). 

Curtain  of  Coincidence 

Ford's  Theater,  which  was  soon 
to  become  notorious  around  the 
world,  was  opened  in  August, 
1863,  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  pic- 
tured upon  its  drop  curtain.  That 
fall  Lincoln  looked  down  from  his 
box    upon    the    first    appearance 


18   months  both  were  to   attend 
Ford's  for  the  last  time. 

Lincoln's  friends  testified  that 
he  knew  hundreds  of  lines  of 
Shakespeare  by  heart  and  loved  to 
recite  them  or  read  them  aloud.  In 
the  spring  of  1862  he  made  a  trip 
of  inspection  down  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  in  the  company  of  Secre- 
taries Edwin  Stanton  and  Salmon 
P.  Chase  and  Gen.  Egbert  L.  Viele. 
Despite  the  military  nature  of  the 
excursion  "he  would  sit  for  hours 
.  .  .  repeating  the  finest  passages 
of  Shakespeare's  best  plays,"  ac- 
cording to  the  general's  account  of 
the  occasion. 


Hay  Reminisces 

During  the  hot  summer  months, 
at  the  presidential  refuge  outside 
Washington,  wrote  John  Hay  in 
his  diary,  Lincoln  "read  Shake- 
speare to  me,  the  end  of  'Henry 
VI'  and  the  beginning  of  'Richard 
III,'  till  my  heavy  eyelids  caught 
his  considerate  notice  and  he  sent 
me  to  bed." 

Later,  in  a  magazine  article  of 
reminiscences,  Hay  also  noted 
that: 

"He  would  there  read  Shake- 
speare for  hours  with  a  single  sec- 
retary for  audience.  The  plays  he 
most  affected  were  "Hamlet," 
"Macbeth,"  and  the  series  of  the 
Histories;  among  these  he  never 
tired  of  "Richard  II."  The  terrible 
outburst  of  grief  and  despair  into 
which  Richard  falls  in  the  third 
act  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
him — 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the 

ground 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death 

of  kings! 
King  Richard  II  Act  HI,  Scene  2,  Line  155. 

The  most  hauntingly  memor- 
able instance  of  Lincoln's  decla- 
mation of  Shakespeare,  however, 
come  to  us  from  the  narratives  of 
a  young  French  visitor,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Chambrun,  whose  account 
was  found  among  his  papers  after 
his  passing  in  1891,  and  of  Charles 
Sumner,  who  dwelt  on  the  oc- 
casion in  a  eulogy  delivered  less 


I  than  two  months  after  the  assas- 
sination. 

Passage  From  'Macbeth' 

The  marquis  and  Sumner  had 
accompanied  Lincoln  and  his  wife 
to  City  Point,  Va.,  to  get  the  de- 
tails of  the  Confederate  surrender. 
On  the  return  to  Washington, 
aboard  the  River  Queen,  Lincoln 
read  aloud  for  hours  from  his 
beautiful  quarto  Shakespeare 
specially  lingering  over  these 
lines  of  Macbeth— 
...  •  •  ,  Duncan  in  his  grave; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps 

well: 
Treason  has  done  his  worst;  Nor 

steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice     domestic,     foreign    levy 

nothing, 
Can  touch  him  further. 

Macbeth  Act  III,  Scene  2,  Line  22-26. 

"Impressed  by  their  beauty,  or 
by  some  presentiment  unuttered," 
said  Sumner,  "he  read  them  aloud 
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a  second  time.  As  the  friends 
about  listened  to  his  reading,  they 
little  thought  how  in  a  few  days 
what  was  said  of  the  murdered 
Duncan  would  be  said  of  him. 
'Nothing  can  touch  him  further.' " 

Critical  Insight  Cited 

Was  Lincoln  a  critic  as  well  as 
a  reader  and  declaimer? 

Francis  B.  Carpenter,  who  lived 
at  the  White  House  for  six  months 
while  painting  the  signing  of  the 
Emancipation    Proclamation,    re- 
corded   that    the    President    re- 
peatedly   amazed    him    with    his 
astute  insight  into  the  fine  points 
of  Shakespeare.  He  disliked,  for 
instance,  the  usually  empty  elo- 
cution with  which  a  stage  Glouces- 
ter   (later,    Richard    III)    recites 
his  opening  lines — 
Now  is  the  winter  of  our  dis- 
content 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this 

sun  of  York,  .  .  . 
King  Richard  III  Act  I,  Scene  1,  Lines  1-2 

Rather,  said  Lincoln,  he  should 
fill  them  with  bitter  jealousy  and 
satire,  and  the  President  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  his  conten- 
tion with  such  force  that  the 
painter  was  moved  to  lay  down 
palette  and  brush  and  to  break 
into  applause. 

Enlightened  Admirer 

On  another  occasion,  Repre- 
sentative William  D.  Kelley  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republican  Party,  brought 
to  the  White  House  John  Mc- 
Donough,  a  celebrated  actor  and 
a  deep-dyed  Democrat  who  had 
been  assuming  that  this  President 
from  the  prairie  mudholes  was 
little  better  than  a  lout.  At  the 
end  of  four  hours  of  good  talk — 
much  of  it  on  how  the  role  of 
Falstaff  should  and  should  not  be 
acted — McDonough  withdrew  as 
an  enlightened  admirer.  It  is  not 


Edwin  Booth  as  Hamlet 


Edwin  Forrest  as  Lear 
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Charlotte  Cushman  as  Ladv  Macbeth 


James  Hackett  as  Falstaff 


recorded,  though,  that  he  changed 
his  party. 

Contacts  with  another  actor 
were  less  pleasant  and  more 
mixed.  To  a  note  of  appreciation 
from  Lincoln,  James  Hackett  re- 
sponded with  a  copy  of.  his 
recently  published  commentaries 
on  Shakespeare.  The  President 
thanked  him  in  a  letter  that  some- 
how found  its  way  into  the  New 
York  Herald  (Sept.  17,  1863): 

".  .  .  The  first  presentation  of 
Falstaff  I  ever  saw  was  yours 
here,  last  winter  or  spring.  Per- 
haps the  best  compliment  I  can 
pay  is  to  say,  as  I  truly  can,  I  am 
very  anxious  to  see  it  again.  Some 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  I  have 
never  read,  whilst  others  I  have 
gone  over  perhaps  as  frequently 
as  any  unprofessional  reader. 
Among  the  latter  are  'Lear,'  'Rich- 
ard III,'  'Henry  VIII,'  'Hamlet,' 
and  especially  'MacBeth.'  I  think 
none  equals  'MacBeth.'  It  is  won- 
derful. Unlike  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  profession,  I  think  the  solil- 
oquy in  'Hamlet'  commencing 
'Oh,  my  offence  is  rank'  surpasses 
that  commencing  'To  be  or  not  to 
be.'  But  pardon  this"  small  attempt 
at  criticism.  I  should  like  to  hear 
you  pronounce  the  opening  speech 
of  'Richard  III'  .  .  ." 

Critics  Snipe  Away 

Along  with  this  letter  the  Her- 
ald ran  a  drawn-out  comment  that 
sarcastically  hailed  Lincoln  as  a 
new  "dramatic  critic  of  the  first 
order,"  and  sniped  at  him  vicious^ 
ly,  "Voltaire  described  the  great 


dramatist  as  a  savage  who  had 
some  imagination;  but  that  des- 
perately profane  Frenchman 
would  not  have  hesitated,  if  he 
were  still  in  the  flesh,  to  have  ap- 
plied the*  same  remark  to  our,  ac- 
complished President." 

Lincoln  later  reassured  the 
apologetic  Hackett  that  "I  have 
endured  a  great  deal  of  ridicule, 
without  much  malice;  and  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  kindness, 
not  quite  free  from  ridicule.  I  am 
used  to  it."  And  with  such  mag- 
nanimity he  proved  that  he  was 
notably  greater  as  a  man  than 
as  a  critic. 

Divided  Taste 

With  all  his  skill  in  memoriz- 
ing Shakespeare  and  in  reciting 
his  lines  effectively  Lincoln  leaves 
us  something  doubting  his  taste. 
He  could  praise  the  greatest 
tragedies  and  the  inferior  Rich- 
ard HI  and  Henry  VIII — all  in  the 
same  breath;  and  he  could  turn 
with  embarrassing  ease  from 
lauding  Hamlet  to  reciting  "Oh, 
Why  should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal 
be  Proud?"  an  elocutionary  mu- 
seum piece  that  remained  his  fa- 
vorite for  several  decades. 

His  emotional  responsiveness  to 
Shakespeare  seemed  to  go  deeper 
than  his  critical  acumen.  Once 
while  reading  by  himself  he  called 
to  his  aide,  "Colonel,  come  in 
here:  I  want  to  read  you  a  passage 


L.  D.  M.  Sweat  Memorial  Art  Museum,  Portland,  Maine 

'With  Malice  Toward  None,'  by  Douglas  Volk 


James  E.  Murdoch 

in  'Hamlet.' "  He  read  him  "To 
be  or  not  to  be"  and  lines  from 
"Macbeth."  Then  he  turned  to 
"King  John"  and  read  Constance's 
lament  for  her  lost  son.  Closing 
the  volume,  he  asked,  "Colonel, 
did  you  ever  dream  of  a  lost  friend 
and  feel  that  you  were  holding 
sweet  communion  with  that 
friend,  and  yet  have  a  sad  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  not  a 
reality?  Just  so  I  dream  of  my 
boy  Willie." 

Suddenly  he  was  so  overcome 
that  he  put  his  head  down  on  the 
table  and  wept.  In  Shakespeare's 
eloquent  expressiveness  he  thus 
found  a  rich  catharsis  for  his  own 
most  harrowing  griefs,  both  do- 
mestic and  national. 

What  other  effect  did  this  grow- 
ing love  of  Shakespeare  have 
upon  Lincoln? 

Though  his  informal  talk  was 
full  of  Shakespearean  echoes,  his 
speeches  fortunately  were  not 
given  to  the  contemporary  fash- 
ion of  cutting  huge  swatches  from 
the  Bard.  In  fact,  one  must  search 
hard  to  find  the  very  few  quota- 
tions; they  are  brief  bits,  grace- 
fully absorbed. 

Writing  Appraised 

Too  often  we  superficially  char- 
acterize Lincoln's  formal  writing 
as  simple.  At  its  best  it  was  un- 
affected, but  it  was  no  more 
simple  than  the  very  complex 
man  who  wrote  it.  In  his  30's  he 
tried  to  imitate  Webster's  spread 
eagle  but  came  to  Icarian  grief. 
Then  he  turned  to  rough  but  il- 
luminating anecdote  and  folk 
sayings. 

His  period  of  plain,  unvarnished 
logic  came  to  a  climax,  perhaps, 
with  the  incisively  clear  Cooper 
Union  Address  (1860). 

But  it  is  extremely  significant 
that  in  his  final  four  years,  when 
his  love  of  Shakespeare  was  be- 
coming most  intense,  he  subli- 
mated this  superb  clearheaded- 
ness with  poetic  imagination  and 
feeling. 

Who  can  say  how  much  of  the 


Harvard  Theater  Collection 
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ennobling  power  of  rhythm  actu- 
ally carried  over  from  his  Bible 
and  Shakespeare  to  such  a  pas- 
sage as  this  from  the  first  in- 
augural? 

"The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield 
and  patriot  grave,  to  every  heart 
and  hearth-stone,  all  over  this 
broad  land  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union.  .  .  ." 

Poetic  Melding? 

The  two  inaugural  addresses, 
the  Gettysburg  Address,  and  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby  he  infused 
with  some  of  the  finest  prose 
music  that  can  be  discovered  in 
any  of  the  state  papers  of  our 
language.  Who  can  say  to  what 
extent  the  verbal  harmonies  of 
Shakespeare  moved  his  hand  and 
spirit? 

And  whether  the  similarity  is 
one  of  influence  or  of  simple 
chance  we  find  in  Lincoln  the 
same  alternations  and  fusions  of 
gaiety  and  melancholy  that  we 
meet  in  Shakespeare  and  in 
Shakespeare's  most  charcteristic 
creation,  Hamlet,  who  had  "a 
peculiar  charm  for  Mr.  Lincoln's 
mind."  Moreover,  in  both  the  poet 
and  statesman,  as  Walt  Whitman 
noted,  we  see  the  reconciliation  of 
the  lyrical  lark  at  heaven's  gate 
and  with  Shepherd  Corin  and  his 
greasy  lambs;  the  mystic  states- 
man dreaming  of  freedom  every- 
where for  everyone  and  out- 
witting the  foxiest  politicians  of 
his  day. 

Lord  Tweedsmuir  (John  Bu- 
chan)  summarized  it  neatly  in 
a  telegram  to  the  Springfield  cele- 
brants of  Lincoln's  birthday, 
a  decade  ago: 

"In  the  noble  merchantry  of 
civilization  let  us  remember 
that,  if  we  of  Britain  have  given 
Shakespeare  to  America,  you 
have  paid  us  back  with  Lincoln." 


Lincoln  'Admired? 
Booth,  Liked  Plays 


Had     Abraham 
10:20  p.m.  on  the 


By  Jean  White 

Staff   Reporter 

Lincoln,     atWashington,  he  notes,  the  Lin 
day  he  was  coins  were  a  stage-struck  family 


And  although  the  Civil  War 
President  couldn't  be  called  a 
stage-door  Johnny,  he  was  a 
"steady  and  persistent"  play- 
goer, sometimes  appearing  at 
two   nights   run- 


shot,  turned  his  head,  he  prob- 
ably would  have  recognized  the 
wild-eyed  man  behind  him  with 
the    derringer. 

For   he   had   seen   the   actor, 
John    Wilkes    Booth,    at    least'local   theaters 
twice  on  the  stage  and  was  said  ning. 

to  have  "particularly  admired"     "To     Mr.     Lincoln,"     Mearns 
the  rising  yoiing  star.  jpoints  out,  "the  importance  of 

The  last  act  of  Lincoln's  life  the  theater  was  this:  that  it  pro- 
in  Ford's  Theater  is  familiar  to  vided  the  only  diversion,  the 
everyone,  David  C.  Mearns  only  form  of  recreation  he  al- 
agrees.  But  Mearns,  chief  of  lowed  himself  in  those  taut  and 
manuscripts  at  the  Library  ofitrying  and  troublous  times  " 
Congress,  a  respected  Lincoln  Often  Lincoln  would  sally 
scholar,  and  editor  of  "The  Lin-jforth  on  foot  for  the  theater  and 
coin  Papers,"  has  found  thatjslip  into  a  stage  box  without 
biographers  have  given  only  cas-  being  seen.  These  impromptu 
ual  attention  to  the  President's  expeditions  were  frowned  on  by 
frequent  theater  entrances  andi|us  guardians.  In  1864,  Col. 
exits  and  the  role  they  played  {ward  Hill  Lamon,  then  marshal 
I  in  his  life.  |0f    the    District    of    Columbia, 

From  Washington  newspapers  chided  Lincoln  for  going  "alone 
of  the  time  and  other  sources,  with  Charles  Sumner  and  a  for- 


Mearns  has  studied  Lincoln's 
theater-going  habits  and  con- 
eludes  the  President  liked  noth- 
ing better  than  a  night  out  at 
the  theater. 
Throughout  their  residence  in 


n 


grfday  Ev«ijTO«.  Apr»l  14th.  1365 


eign  minister,  neither  of  whom 
could  defend  himself  against  an 
assault  from  any  able-bodied 
woman  in  the  city." 

People  from  show  business; 
were  always  welcome  at  the  j 
Executive  Mansion,  including! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stratton — ' 
Gen.  Tom  Thumb  and  his  wife — 
who  stopped  in  on  their  bridal 
tour.  Contemporary  accounts 
vividly  describe  how  the  tall 
host  has  to  "bend,  and  bend"  to 
shake  their  hands. 

Once  the  new  National  (the 
old -was  destroyed  by  fire) 
opened  April  22,  1862,  on  Penn- 
sylvania ave.  near  Willard's 
Hotel,  Lincoln  became  a  per- 
sistent playgoer. 

It  was  on  Nov.  9,  1863,  that 
President  Lincoln  went  to  the 
National  for  his  second  look  at 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  this  time  in 
'The  Marble  Heart,"  by  Dumas. 
Six  month  before  he  had  seen 
Booth  in  a  production  of  "Rich- 
ard III." 

Late  in  February,  1865,  Edwin 
Booth,  brother  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  opened  an  extended  en- 
gagement at  the  National.  Lin- 
coln came  to  the  theater  again 
and  again  to  see  Booth  in  John 
Howard  Payne's  "Brutus," 
"Hamlet,"  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "Richcelieu,"  and  "The 
Fool's  Revenge. 
Ihtuds   „a]}s   puo   uo,*u!l{tUyJl    .%0JJ   wjis   *idaQ 
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LINCOLN  SEES  HACKETT  PLAY  FALSTAFF 


Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  James  H.  Hackett 
on  August  17,  1863  in  which  he  said:  "The  first  presenta- 
tion of  Falstaff  I  ever  saw  was  yours  here  last  winter 
or  spring.  Perhaps  the  best  compliment  I  can  pay  is  to 
say,  as  I  truly  can,  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  it  again." 
This  privilege  came  to  the  President  during  the  week 
of  December  14  as  revealed  in  the  following  news  item 
from  the  Washington  Chronicle  of  December  18  re- 
ferring to  Hackett's  interpretation  of  Falstaff: 

"The  audiences  he  has  attracted  the  last  four  nights 
have  been  very  large  and  select,  and  the  applause  be- 
stowed upon  the  performance  has  been  most  cordial  and 
generous.  Among  those  who  have  apparently  derived 
great  pleasure  from  Mr.  Hackett's  acting  is  President 
Lincoln  who  has  attended  four  nights  in  succession." 

On  Hackett's  former  appearance  in  Washington,  he 
had  observed  in  his  audience  on  the  evening  of  March 
17  the  President  of  the  United  States  which  caused  him 
to  send  to  Mr.  Lincoln  one  of  his  books  entitled  Notes 
and  Comments  on  Certain  Plays  and  Actors  of  Shake- 
speare. It  was  this  pamphlet  which  caused  Lincoln  to 
write  his  acknowledgment  to  Hackett  as  mentioned  above 
and  in  this  same  letter  the  President  inquired,  "Will  you 
not  soon  visit  Washington  again?"  and  then  extended  this 
invitation:  "If  you  do,  please  call  on  me  and  let  me  make 
your  personal  acquaintance."  On  October  1863,  Hackett 
advised  Lincoln  that  he  was  booked  to  appear  in  Wash- 
ington in  December  and  outlined  a  tentative  list  of 
plays  in  which  he  would  appear  and  hoped  "it  may 
happen  to  be  convenient  to  Your  Excellency  to  attend." 

Upon  Hackett's  arrival  in  Washington  he  immediately 
visited  the  President  and  spent  Sunday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 13  with  him.  Some  of  the  conversation  must  have 
centered  about  Mr.  Lincoln's  previous  letter  to  Hackett 
in  which  the  President  had  made  some  personal  ob- 
servations about  Shakespeare's  plays.  Hackett  had  in- 
discreetly made  these  comments  available  in  printed 
form  to  friends  and  eventually  the  press  publicized  them 
which  caused  some  editors  to  unduly  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent. This  brought  apologetic  letters  from  Hackett,  but 
Lincoln  in  his  characteristic  manner  replied: 

"My  note  to  you  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  see  in 
print;  yet  I  have  not  been  much  shocked  by  the  news- 
paper comments  upon  it.  Those  comments  constitute  a 
fair  specimen  of  what  has  occurred  to  me  through  life. 
I  have  endured  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  without  much 
malice  and  have  received  a  great  deal  of  kindness  not 
quite  free  of  ridicule." 

The  following  night  December  14  Hackett  opened  at 
Ford's  Theatre  and  the  Washington  press  carried  this 
display  advertisement: 

"First  night  of  the  celebrated  Shakespearean  comedian 
Mr.  Jas.  H.  Hackett  in  his  initial  delineation  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff  in  the  tragedy  entitled  Henry  IV  which  ends 
with  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury  and  The  Death  of  Hot- 
spur." 

On  the  following  day  the  Chronicle  gave  this  account 
of  the  opening  night  performance: 

"Probably  the  largest  house  of  the  season  (certainly 
the  most  distinguished — as  it  included  the  President  and 
family,  several  members  of  the  cabinet  and  most  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress)  assembled  at  Ford's  Theatre 
last  evening  to  witness  Mr.  Hackett's  personation  of 
fat  Jack  Falstaff.  Nearly  a  thousand  seats  were  secured 


during  the  day,  and  at  night  the  rush  was  so  great  that 
the  manager  announced,  'nothing  but  standing  room'  at 
an  early  hour.  Hundreds  were  turned  away." 

The  largely  attended  performance  called  for  a  critical 
review  of  Hackett's  interpretation  of  Falstaff  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Chronicle  the  morning  following 
the  first  night  production.  The  critic  prefaced  his  argu- 
ment with  this  observation:  "We  do  not  think  a  more 
brilliant  audience  ever  welcomed  a  performer  to  the  city 
of  Washington.  The  President  of  the  United  States  oc- 
cupied a  private  box."  Although  the  editor's  criticism 
extended  for  half  a  column,  two  or  three  sentences  give 
the  gist  of  his  conclusions. 

"The  Falstaff  of  Shakespeare  is  a  creation  which 
stands  alone  in  the  drama.  It  is  quaint,  rich,  overflowing, 
unctuous,  complete  in  all  its  parts;  so  life  like  and  true 
that  we  can  almost  fancy  the  man  lived  and  that  we 
knew  him.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hackett  is  the  best  representative  of 
the  man  Falstaff,  the  heavy,  fat,  swaggering,  coarse, 
vulgar,  and  cowardly  tavern  orator,  upon  the  stage.  So 
far  as  these  traits  enter  the  delineation  of  Shakespeare, 
Mr.  Hackett  rises  to  a  full  conception  of  the  part,  and 
plays  it  as  no  living  actor  can  play  it.  Beyond  this  he 
does  not  go.  His  Falstaff  is  inferior  to  the  Falstaff  of  the 
closet,  that  we  see  on  these  painted  pages  of  Shake- 
speare, who  philosophizes  among  his  rugged  countrymen. 
...  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  ask  from  any  actor  a 
complete  embodiment  of  Shakespeare's  genius.  Mr. 
Hackett  is  certainly  not  so  in  Falstaff,  but  he  comes 
nearer  to  it  than  any  other  actor  living." 

We  have  observed  from  one  of  the  press  notices  that 
Lincoln  attended  the  performances  for  four  consecutive 
nights.  At  the  first  presentation  of  Henry  rV  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  family.  On  the  second  night  when 
Henry  IV  was  repeated  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay 
were  his  guests,  according  to  Hay.  On  Welnesday  and 
Thursday  nights  instead  of  seeing  Falstaff  in  Henry  IV 
the  President  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  Hackett  as 
Falstaff  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Preliminary  to  his  coming  to  Washington,  Hackett 
had  sent  Lincoln  a  book  entitled  The  Man  of  the  World 
or  the  Politician  by  C.  Macklin.  This  play,  which  was 
produced  on  Friday  night,  Hackett  may  have  put  on 
especially  for  Lincoln,  but  we  know  the  President  was 
engaged  elsewhere  that  evening.  On  Saturday  the  papers 
announced,  "The  final  performance  of  the  great  Tragedy 
Henry  IV." 

The  sequel  to  the  Lincoln-Hackett  acquaintance  had 
an  unpleasant  ending.  Hackett  was  then  sixty-three 
years  of  age  and  apparently  at  the  close  of  his  career 
as  an  actor.  Noah  Brooks,  one  of  Lincoln's  assistant 
secretaries  states,  "going  to  the  President's  on  a  sum- 
mons from  him  very  late  at  night,  I  noticed  this  promi- 
nent comedian  (Hackett)  waiting  alone  in  the  corrider 
outside  the  President's  door."  When  Mr.  Lincoln  learned 
of  his  presence  he  seemed  very  much  displeased  and  said 
"that  the  little  courtesies  which  had  passed  between  them 
had  resulted  in  the  comedian  applying  to  him  for  an 
office."  Brooks  continued  his  story  of  the  incident  with 
this  observation:  "Lincoln  almost  groaned  as  he  said 
that  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  have  any  close  re- 
lations with  people  in  Washington  without  finding  that 
the  acquaintance  thus  formed  generally  ended  in  an  ap- 
plication for  office." 


Lincoln  And  The  Theatre 
By 
R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 
Lincoln  Library  -  Museum 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Was  Lincoln  "hopelessly  stage-struck?"  True,  in  Illinois  he  witnessed  a  play 
or  two  by  traveling  theatrical  groups,  attended  a  few  minstrel  shows,  was 
sometimes  among  those  who  applauded  visiting  elocutionists,  was  seen  occas- 
ionally at  church  entertainments  and  was  captivated  with  the  wonders  of  the 
magic  lantern.  But,  certainly,  he  knew  very  little  about  the  theatre  during 
the  period  of  his  married  life  in  Springfield. 

However,  in  Washington,  D.C.  President  Lincoln  frequently  attended  the  theatre. 
Leonard  Grover,  a  capital  city  theatre  proprietor,  stated  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
during  the  four  years  of  his  administration  visited  his  theatre  more  than  a 
hundred  times.  While  this  statement  may  be  an  exaggeration,  we  do  know  that 
Lincoln  attended  ten  of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  performances  offered 
by  the  Ford's  Theatre  management  during  the  period  of  1862  to  1865.  From 
newspaper  reports  and  reliable  witnesses  we  can  pinpoint  forty-three  different 
occasions  when  Lincoln  visited  the  theatre  to  see  some  of  the  greatest  theatrical 
talent  that  ever  graced  the  American  stage.  Considerable  additional  evidence 
can  be  produced  to  indicate  that  his  attendance  at  other  times  in  Washington 
theatres  escaped  the  attention  of  the  newspaper  reporters. 

After  Lincoln's  inauguration  as  President,  no  record  of  his  attendance  at  a 
Washington  theatre  has  been  found  for  the  critical  months  of  1861.  Perhaps 
one  reason  for  Lincoln's  lack  of  interest  in  the  theatre  during  the  early 
months  of  his  administration  was  the  death  of  his  son  Willie  in  February  1862. 
Also,  during  that  period,  there  were  not  many  show  houses  in  Washington  given 
over  to  the  "legitimate  drama."  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  enjoy  vaudeville  and  was 
said  to  have  visited  the  Canteberry  Hall,  the  variety  house,  on  only  two 
occasions. 

As  the  legitimate  theatre  enjoyed  boom  times  during  the  Civil  War,  two  new 
theatres  opened  for  business.  The  one  theatre  already  an  established  in- 
stitution in  the  city  was  the  Washington,  located  on  Eleventh  Street  near  C. 
It  was  usually  crowded  and  uncomfortable,  and  it  was  noted  for  its  indifferent 
productions.  John  T.  Ford  opened  a  theatre  called  the  Washington  Athenaeum  on 
Tenth  Street  near  E,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
athenaeum  he  built  the  new  Ford  Theatre  which  opened  its  doors  on  August  27, 
1863. 

During  the  Buchanan  Administration  the  Old  National  Theatre  burned,  and  out 
of  its  rubble  sprang  the  New  National  Theatre  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  (near 
Wil lard's  Hotel)  which  was  opened  for  business  on  April  22,  1862,  under  the 
management  of  Leonard  Grover. 

As  the  Civil  War  slowly  wore  on  and  as  Lincoln  found  the  theatre  relaxing, 

his  attendance  increased.  Grover  stated  that  "He  often  came  alone,  but 

many  times  brought  his  little  son  Tad,  and  on  special  occasions  Mrs.  Lincoln." 


(over) 


Page  Two 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  visits  Lincoln  ever  made  to  a  theatre,  judging 
from  the  human  interest  angle,  was  a  spectacular  extravaganza  titled  "The 
Seven  Sisters"  at  Grover's  Theatre.  John  McDonough,  the  star  of  the  production 
was  \jery   patriotic,  and  he  interpolated  an  Army  tableau  in  which  he  sang  a 
song  that  had  great  vogue,  entitled  "Rally  Round  the  Flag."  The  stage  soldiers 
would  join  him  in  the  chorus.  Tad  (Lincoln)  attended  several  performances  of 
this  play  and  was  greatly  taken  with  it;  the  fairy  tinsel,  fanciful  costumes, 
bright  and  pretty  scenery,  appealed  to  him  with  more  than  usual  interest. 
One  night  he  induced  his  father  to  come.  While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  engaged  in 
watching  the  performance,  Tad  quietly  stole  out  of  the  box  and  upon  the  stage. 
He  went  to  the  wardrobe  and  obtained  an  Army  blouse  and  cap,  much  too  large 
for  him,  and  when  McDonough' s  song  was  ready  for  the  chorus,  there  was  Tad 
at  the  end  of  the  soldier  line,  clad  in  his  misfit  uniform,  and  singing  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  The  President  had  a  bad  quarter  of  a  minute  of  shock 
at  the  sight,  but  the  humor  of  the  situation  quickly  restored  him,  and  he 
laughed  immoderately. 

In  the  light  of  history,  one  cannot  but  wonder  about  the  President's  reaction 
to  the  role  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  starring  in  "The  Marble  Heart"  at  the  Ford's 
Theatre  on  Monday  evening,  November  9,  1863.  Lincoln  was  in  attendance,  but 
there  are  no  records  concerning  his  comments  about  this  play  or  its  performers. 
The  President,  however,  was  \/ery   fond  of  Edwin  Booth  (the  assassin's  elder 
brother)  upon  the  stage,  and  he  usually  went  to  see  him  perform  when  the 
actor  was  in  Washington.  Lincoln  once  made  the  statement  after  witnessing 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  that  "it  was  a  good  performance  but  I  had  a  thousand 
times  rather  read  it  at  home  if  it  were  not  for  Booth's  playing." 

Lincoln's  attendance  at  theatres  presenting  Shakespearean  plays  increased 
his  understanding  of  the  comedies  and  tragedies  in  actual  production.  He 
witnessed  John  B.  McCul lough  in  the  role  of  Edgar  in  the  play  "King  Lear," 
E.  L.  Davenport  and  J.  W.  Wallack  in  "Othello,"  James  H.  Hackett  as  Palstaff 
in  "Henry  IV"  parts  I  and  II,  and  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Other  notable  actors  and  actresses  Lincoln  saw  in  historic  roles  during 
his  life  time  were  Joseph  Jefferson  III,  William  E.  Burton,  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  John  Wood,  Barney  Williams,  Maggie  Mitchell,  Edwin  Forrest, 
Felicita  Vestvali,  Charlotte  Cushman  and  Laura  Keene. 

Of  all  the  Presidents,  Lincoln  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  theatre  -- 
largely  because  of  his  assassination  at  Ford's  Theatre  on  April  14,  1965. 
Lincoln  had  a  sense  of  the  dramatic  as  evidenced  by  his  ability  as  a  mimic, 
and  by  his  flair  for  story-telling.  It  was  the  artist-biographer,  Frank  B. 
Carpenter,  who  after  witnessing  Lincoln  read  Shakespeare,  made  the  statement. 
"I  was  not  sure  but  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  a  profession." 
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j  Civil   War   President  Fond  of  Theater? 
From  Reader  Refutes  "Stage-Struck"  Notion 


1  Essay 


BY  WILLIAM  F.  McDERMOTT 

N  WRITING  yesterday  about  the  differences  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  reception  accorded  the  Gettysburg  speech  at 
the  time  it  was  made,   I  had  intended  to  refer  to  another 

matter  pertaining  to  Lincoln  about  which  there  appears  to  be 

disagreement. 


I 


It  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have 
some  special  interest,  namely  the 
question  of  Lin- 
coln's fon  dness 
for  the  theater. 
Some  years  ago 
the  Journal  of  the 
Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society 
published  an  arti- 
cle on  Lincoln's 
habits  as  a  thea- 
tergoer, and  the 
autho^  came  to 
the  con  elusion 
lat  the  president 
'  a  s  hopelessly 
stage-struck." 

A  few  days  ago 
I  received  in  the 
printed  essay  refuting  this  conclu 
sion  and  submitting  evidence  to 
imply  that  Lincoln  was  only  an 
occasional  and  a  half-hearted  pa- 
tron of  the  theater.  It  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  hold  Lincoln  has  on 
the  hearts  of  the  general  public 
that  this  specimen  of  Lincoln 
scholarship  should  be  printed  and 
distributed  gratuitously  by  an  in- 
surance company  as  one  of  a  series 
of  Lincoln  studies  it  has  been  pre- 
paring and  sending  out  monthly  for 
man;  years  under  the  title  "Lincoln 
'  "jore." 


is  reported  to  have  remarked:  "A 
farce  or  a  comedy  is  best  playea; 
a  tragedy  is  best  read  at  hume." 
The  true  stage  fanatic  believes  that 
all  works  written  for  the  sta^e 
are  best  when  played. 

But  the  supreme  writers  on  the- 
atrical subject^,  such  as  William 
Hazlitt  or  Charles  Lamb,  would 
probably  be  disposed  to  agree  with 
Lincoln.  They  did  not  believe  that 
Shakespeare's  greatest  plays  could 
be  completely  represented  on  the 
stage  or  their  full  meaning  savored 
through  that  medium. 

The  record  does  not  suggest  that 
Lincoln    was    stage-struck,    but    it 

.does   indicate   that  he   was   a   more 

William  f.        i.  ..         ,. 

McDERMOTT        j  frequent   theatergoer   than   his   suc- 

mails    a    little  j  cessors,    and    of    a    more    universal 

taste.      He    liked    everything    from 

minstrel     shows     to     comedy     and 

Shakespearean  drama. 

As  I  remember,  Woodrow  Wilson 
attended  the  Washington  theater 
rather  frequently,  but  his  special 
addiction  was  for  Keith  vaudeville. 
It  was  a  rare  and  special  occasion 
which  drew  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  the  theatdr. 


Not  Much  in  25  tears 

After  presumably  diligent  digging 
the  writer  for  the  Journal  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society  is 
able  to  establish  that  Lincoln  in 
his  Illinois  days  met  an  actress, 
that  he  saw  a  magic  lantern  show 
in  Danville,  attended  the  Burton 
shows  -nd  a  minstrel  show  in  Chi- 


An   Injustice 

President  Truman  apparently  is  J 
not  much  of  a  theatergoer.  He  did 
attend  a  performance  of  "Blossom 
Time"  the  other  day,  presumably 
for  the  first  time,  although  prac- ' 
tically  all  his  fellow  countrymen 
who  are  not  completely  anesthetic 
to  the  theater  saw  it  years  ago. 

To  get  to  the  theater  Mr.  Truman 

and  his  family  had  to  walk  through 

a    picket    line.      The    pickets    were 
cago,  and  was  present  at  a  church'    ,,,,,,,  .,.,  ,. ..,.,.     ,.      ,,-,__. 

7    .   .  j.  ■     c     ■     i-  Vj  protesting  the  discrimination  against 

entertainment  in  Springfield. 

This  record   of  Lincoln's   contact  j  Negroes    practiced    by    Washington 
with    the    theater    covers    a    period  I  theaters. 

of  more  than  25  years.  Reviewing!  Nearly  a  century  after  Lincoln 
and  questioning  the  evidence,  thel  _.  „'  .„  .  .  „  «*r....i.s..-*__ 
editor  of  "Lincoln  Lore'  quitelwas  murdered  »»  a  Washington 
reasonably  concludes  that  it  does  (theater  the  descendants  of  the  peo- 
jiGi  prove  Lincoln  was  "hopelessly  pie  he  freed  are  not  permitted 
stage-struck."  |  equal  rights  with   other  citizens  in 

He    believes    the    truth    lies    the  the  playhouses   of  the  capital  of  a 
other    way    and    that    Lincoln    was  country    dedicated    to    the    equality 


merely  not  "stage-struck"  but  not 
even  a  regular,  or  enthusiastic, 
theatergoer.  He  quotes  Lincoln's 
secretary,  Stoddard,  as  stating;  "So 
much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's theatergoing  that  a  great 
many  people  have  the  idea  that 
his  tastes  were  dramatic,  but  this 
is  not  so.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  has  ever  read 
a  play  in  his  life." 

In  Search  of  Solitude? 

Leonard  Grover,  manager  of  a 
Washington  theater  in  Civil  War 
times,  is  on  the  reco.d  as  saying 
that  Lincoln  came  often  to  his 
playhouse,  sometimes  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  his  little  son,  Tad,  but 
that  he  frequently  came  alone.  The 
manager  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Lincoln  went  to  the  theater  in 
search  of  solitude  rather  than  enter- 
tainment. That  is  not  the  attitude 
of  the  confirmed   theater  addict. 

After  attending  a  performance  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  Lincoln 


of  man. 

Our  leading  dramatists,  such  as 
Robert  Sherwood,  Maxwell  Ander- 
son and  Tennessee  Williams,  are 
fighting  this  injustice  and  endeavor- 
ing to  withhold  their  plays  from 
appearing  in  Washington  until  the 
discrimination  is  ended. 

This  is  the  kind  of  unfair  and 
evil  thing  that  can  be  stopped  by 
the  marshaling  of  public  opinion 
against  prejudice  and  the  holding 
of  a  deeper  understanding  betweer 
citizens  of  all  races,  creeds  and  na- 
tional origins.  It  is  the  kind  oi 
thing  that  can  be  remedied  by  such 
public  appeals  to  the  conscience 
and  to  good  sense  as  are  repre- 
sented by  the  activities  of  the 
American  Brotherhood  Week  which 
began  last  Sunday. 


Arizona  Daily  Star 
Tucson,  Arizona 
November  2H,  1963 


With  Other  Editors 

Lincoln  Saw  Plays" 

Lincoln  Lore 

^Leonard  Grover,  a  Washington,  D.C. 
theatre  proprietor,  made  the  statement  in 
his  Century  magazine  article  published  in 
April  of  1909,  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  his  administration, 
visited  his  theatre  probably  more  than  a 
hundred  times.  While  it  would  be  incor- 
rect to  state  that  Lincoln  was  "hopelessly 
stage-struck,"  he  did  frequent  concert 
halls,  theatres  and  "academies"  whenever 
the  opportunity  presented  itself.  He  was 
in  no  sense  a  drama  critic,  except  in  re- 
gard to  some  Shakespearean  plays,  but 
was  "satisfied  with  being  entertained  and 
amused  and  to  have  his  mind  taken  from 
the  sea  of  troubles  which  awaited  him 
elsewhere." 

Lincoln's  first  real  contact  with  the 
theatre  and  theatre  people  probably  oc- 
curred shortly  after  Springfield  became 
the  capital  city  of  Illinois.  One  authority 
has  suggested  the  date  T>f  1839.  This  con- 
tact came  about  with  the  erection  by  Mc- 
Kinzie  and  Jefferson  (the  elder  Joseph 
Jefferson)  of  a  playhouse  measuring  90 
feet  deep  by  40  feet  wide.  Unpainted  and 
without  ornamentation,  its  simple  lines  re- 
sembled a  large  dry  goods  box  with  a 
roof.  It  was  probably  in  this  theater  that 
Lincoln  witnessed  John  Howard  Payne's 
drama  "Clari  the  Maid  of  Milan,"  and 
near  dfor  the  first  time  the  playwright's 
song  "Home  Sweet  Home,"  sung  by  Mrs 
Jefferson. 


incoln 
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Leonard  Grover,  a  Washington,  D.  C. 
theatre  proprietor,  made  the  state- 
ment in  his  Century  magazine  article 
published  in  April  of  1909,  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  during  the  four  years 
of  his  administration,  visited  his  thea- 
tre probably  more  than  a  hundred 
times.  While  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
state  that  Lincoln  was  "hopelessly 
stage-struck,"  he  did  frequent  concert 
halls,  theatres  and  "academies"  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presented  itself. 
He  was  in  no  sense  a  drama  critic, 
except  in  regard  to  some  Shakespear- 
ean plays,  but  was  "satisfied  with  be- 
ing entertained  and  amused  and  to 
have  his  mind  taken  from  the  sea  of 
troubles  which  awaited  him  else- 
where." 

Lincoln's  first  real  contact  with  the 
theatre  and  theatre  people  probably 
occurred  shortly  after  Springfield  be- 
came the  capital  city  of  Illinois.  One 
authority  has  suggested  the  date  of 
1839.  This  contact  came  about  with 
the  erection  by  McKinzie  and  Jefferson 
(the  elder  Joseph  Jefferson,)  of  a  play- 
house measuring  ninety  feet  deep  by 
forty  feet  wide.  Unpainted  and  with- 
out ornamentation,  its  simple  lines  re- 
sembled a  large  dry  goods  box  with 
a  roof.  It  was  probably  in  *his  theatre 
that  Lincoln  witnessed  John  Howard 
Payne's  drama,  "Clari  the  Maid  of 
Milan,"  and  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  playwright's  song  "Home  Sweet 
Home,"  sung  by  Mrs.  Jefferson. 

Art  Hemminger,  in  his  article  en- 
titled "Mr.  Lincoln  Goes  To  The  Thea- 
tre," which  was  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety December,  1940,  has  suggested 
that  other  plays  presented  that  winter 
season  were  Payne's  "Therese,  the 
Orphan  of  Geneva,"  George  Boker's 
"Francesca  de  Rimini,"  and  Bret's 
"Metamore."  This  led  to  a  series  of 
Indian  plays,  some  of  which  were 
"Sassacus,  or  the  Indian  Wife,"  "Kair- 
rissah,"  "Oroloosa,"  "Outlassie,"  "The 
Wigwam"  and  "The  Indian  Prophecy." 

The  Jefferson  Theatre,  called  by 
more  pious  folk  "The  Devil's  Work- 
shop," fell  upon  evil  days.  The  city 
fathers  prevailed  upon  the  town  coun- 
cil to  draft  a  prohibitory  license  fee 
upon  theatres.  It  was  Lincoln,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  town  council,  who  repre- 
sented the  Jeffersons  in  opposition  to 
such  a  tax  and  who  was  successful 
in  getting  the  measure  repealed.  This 
incident  was  proudly  related  in  Joseph 
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Joseph  Jefferson  (father  of  Joseph  Jefferson 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle  fame)  who  according  to 
folklore  was  assisted  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
defeating  a  prohibitive  license  fee  on  theatres 
in  Springfield,  Illinois. 


Jefferson's  (III)  "Autobiography," 
published  in  1889  by  The  Century 
Coippany.  However,  because  of  a  lack 
of  corroborative  evidence,  this  incident 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  nothing 
more  than  Illinois  folklore. 

While  traveling  the  Eighth  Judicial 
Circuit,  Lawyer  Lincoln  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Newhall  Players,  a  con- 
cert troupe  of  six  members  who  pre- 
sented lyceum  programs  in  churches, 
theatres  and  town  halls.  The  featured 
entertainer  was  Mrs.  Lois  Hillis  who 
was  described  as  most  attractive  and 
with  a  winning  personality.  The  New- 
hall  troupe  traveled  in  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Michigan.  During  the  Illinois  tour, 
there  were  occasions  when  the  theatri- 
cal circuit  coincided  with  the  legal 
circuit,  so  that  both  Lincoln  and  the 
troupe  of  show  people  sometimes 
stayed  overnight  at  the  same  inns. 
As  a  result,  Lincoln  attended  several 


performances  of  the   Newhall   family 
in  different  Illinois  cities. 

At  times  the  lawyers  would  enjoy 
a  social  hour  with  the  Newhall  Fam- 
ily. According  to  Carl  Sandburg,  one 
such  event  took  place  at  the  Macon 
House  in  Decatur.  After  the  profes- 
sionals had  made  their  artistic  con- 
tributions to  the  gaiety  of  the  eve- 
ning, it  was  resolved  that  it  was  time 
for  the  attorneys  to  sing  a  song  or 
render  a  poem.  Someone  suggested 
that  Lincoln  could  sing.  His  fellow 
lawyers  bantered  Lincoln  about  his 
singing  voice,  all  the  while  knowing 
that  he  could  not  carry  a  tune  or 
read  a  note  of  music.  The  Newhalls, 
especially  Lois,  insisted  that  Lincoln 
sing,  even  to  the  point  that  she  agreed 
to  accompany  him  with  a  melodeon. 
Lincoln  was  adamant.  He  would  not 
sing.  Instead  he  recited  a  few  stanzas 
of  William  Knox's  poem,  "0  Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be 
Proud."  With  this  turn  of  events, 
the  bantering  came  to  an  end. 

Years  later,  when  Mrs.  Hillis  pub- 
lished her  reminiscences,  she  stated 
that  the  above  incident  took  place 
in  a  Springfield  hotel.  According  to 
her  at  that  time  Lincoln  knew  neither 
the  author  of  the  poem  nor  its  title. 
Mrs.  Hillis  having  never  heard  the 
poem  before  and  being  enamored  of 
it,  was  pleased  to  receive  a  laboriously 
transcribed  version  of  it  from  Lin- 
coln. According  to  Lois  Hillis,  she 
never  again  saw  Lincoln. 

During:  Lincoln's  one  term  in  Con- 
gress (December  6,  1847  to  March  4, 
1849),  he  continued  his  interest  in 
theatrical  entertainment.  According  to 
the  National  Intelligencer,  one  eve- 
ning (between  January  6  and  Janu- 
ary 19,  1848)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
attended  the  performance  of  the 
"Ethiopian  Serenaders"  at  Caruso's 
Saloon.  It  was  also  his  usual  custom 
as  a  Congressman  to  listen  to  a  Ma- 
rine Band  give  concerts  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons  on  the  White 
House  grounds. 

In  his  book,  "Life  On  The  Circuit 
With  Lincoln,"  Henry  C.  Whitney  re- 
vealed that  Lincoln  was  dazzled  in 
Danville,  Illinois  by  a  magic  lantern 
show  presented  there  in  1854.  One 
evening  Lincoln  was  absent  from  the 
group  of  lawyers  and  did  not  return 
until  midnight.  He  then  related  to  his 
friends  that  "I  have  been  to  a  little 
show    up    at    the    Academy"    and   he 


LINCOLN     LORE 
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Joseph  Jefferson  III  whose  "Autobiography" 
published  by  The  Century  Company,  1889  and 
1890,  relates  the  episode  of  Lincoln's  defense 
of  his  father's  Springfield,  Illinois  theatre. 
Young  Jefferson  played  in  children's  roles  in 
this  theatre  which   Lincoln  may  have  attended. 


gave  a  vivid  account  of  "all  the  sights 
of  that  most  primitive  of  country 
shows,  given  chiefly  to  school  chil- 
dren." The  next  night  he  attended  a 
second  show  and  saw  a  different 
set  of  slides  from  the  magic  lantern 
or,  as  it  was  erroneously  called,  an 
"electrical   machine." 

With  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  convening  in  Chicago  on  Tues- 
day, July  7,  1857,  Lincoln,  his  associ- 
ates and  other  notables  who  prac- 
ticed before  that  Court,  were  regis- 
tered at  the  Tremont  House.  On  the 
following  evening  Lincoln,  accompa- 
nied by  0.  H.  Browning  and  his  part- 
ner, Nehemiah  Bushnell,  both  from 
Quincy,  went  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hall.  They  saw  William  Evans  Bur- 
ton, the  English  comedian-playwright, 
play  "Toodles,"  a  role  he  himself  had 
created.  The  three  lawyers  considered 
themselves  lucky  to  have  seen  Burton 
who  made  infrequent  middlewestern 
appearances.  They  considered  his  act- 
ing excellent.  Browning  wrote  in  his 
Diary,  "His  (Burton's)  acting  is  fine 
—  that  it  does  not  appear  like  act- 
ing at  all  —  He  is  much  the  finest 
comedian  I  have  ever  seen." 

Again  on  Monday,  July  13th,  Lin- 
coln and  Browning  saw  Burton  in  the 
character  of  Captain  Cuttle  in  the 
play,  "Dombey  &  Son."  Browning 
commented  in  his  Diary  that  "This 
is  very  admirable  —  Mrs.  Burton  did 
Susan  Nipper,  the  black  eyed  one 
very  well  —  the  others  were  hum 
drum." 

The  newspaper,  Illinois  State  Demo- 
crat, published  in  Springfield,  pro- 
vides an  interesting  account  of  Lin- 
coln's attendance  at  a  performance 
at  Concert  Hall  in  the  Illinois  capital 
city  on  the  evening  of  December  2, 
1858.  On  this  occasion  Eloise  Bridges 
gave,  among  other  dramatic  readings, 
"Nothing  To  Wear:  An  Episode  of 
City  Life."  This  was  a  piece  concern- 
ing Miss  Flora  McFlimsey  who,  in 
her  efforts  to  appear  fashionable,  had 


nothing  to  wear.  As  to  Lincoln's  at- 
tendance, the  following  quotation 
is  of  interest:  "The  Hon.  A.  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  audience  and  had  be- 
come deeply  interested  in  this  latter 
poem  and  was  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  hand  a  la  Juliet,  his  whole  soul 
apparently  wrapped  up  in  the  story. 
When  Miss  B.  came  to  that  part  of 
the  poem  descriptive  of  the  quarrel 
between  Miss  Flora  and  her  lover  he 
could  hardly  contain  himself,  and  at 
the  words  'perhaps  a  Hottentot,'  he 
could  not  control  himself,  and  'O.  Yes' 
escaped  involuntarily  from  his  lips. 
The  earnestness  and  innocence  of  his 
manner,  upon  a  deeply  interested 
audience,  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described." 

William  H.  Herndon  later  recorded 
in  his  biography  that  "Lincoln's  'ex- 
plosive guffaw'  .  .  .  startled  the  speak- 
er and  audience,  and  kindled  a  storm 
of  unsuppressed  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. Everyone  looked  back  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  demonstration, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
it  was  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  blushed  and 
squirmed  with  the  awkward  diffidence 
of  a  schoolboy.  What  prompted  him  to 
laugh  (to  exclaim)  no  one  was  able  to 
explain.  He  was  doubtless  wrapped  up 
in  a  brown  study,  and,  recalling  some 
amusing  episode,  indulged  in  laughter 
without  realizing  his  surroundings. 
The  experience  mortified  him  greatly." 

Sometime  during  the  month  of 
March  1860  Lincoln  went  to  see  Rum- 
sey  &  Newcomb's  Minstrel  Show  in 
Chicago.  Lincoln  was  attending  the 
sessions  of  the  United  States  Court 
representing  his  clients  in  the  John- 
son v.  Jones  and  Marsh  (Sand  Bar 
Case)  litigation.  The  account  of  this 
entertainment  of  which  Lincoln  was 
inordinately  fond  is  revealed  in  a 
letter  which  Henry  C.  Whitney  wrote 
to  Jesse  W.  Werk: 

"In  the  latter  part  of  March, 
1860,  I  remember  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
in  Chicago- "attending  the  United 
States  Court,  where  I  met  him. 
It  was  less  than  two  months  be- 
fore the  Convention  which  nomi- 
nated him  for  President.  Three 
Tickets  to  Rumsey  and  Newcomb's 
Minstrels,  a  high  toned  troupe 
having  been  presented  to  me,  I 
hunted  up  Lincoln  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  go  to  a  'nigger 
show'  that  night.  He  assented 
rapturously  exclaiming:  'Of  all 
things  I  would  rather  do  to-night 
that  is  certainly  one.'  He  and  I 
witnessed  the  performance  and  I 
never  saw  him  enjoy  himself  more 
than  he  did  that  night.  He  ap- 
plauded as  often  as  anybody  and 
with  greater  animation.  The  non- 
descript song  and  dance  of  'Dixie' 
was  sung  and  acted  by  the  troupe, 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it,  and 
probably  the  first  time  it  was 
sung  and  acted  in  Illinois.  I  can 
remember  well  the  spontaneity  of 
Lincoln's  enthusiasm  and  the 
heartiness  of  his  applause  at  the 
music  and  action  of  this  rollick- 
ing and  anomalous  performance. 
Little  did  we  think  that  this  weird 
and  harmless  melody  would  ere- 
long be  transformed  into  a  fierce 
battle-cry    by    whose    inspiration 


slaughter  and  carnage  would  be 
carried  into  the  ranks  of  those 
who  bared  their  bosoms  to  save 
the  nation's  life.  Little  did  we 
think  of  this  as  he  clapped  his 
great  brawny  hands  in  true  rustic 
heartiness  and  exclaimed  in  riot- 
ous enthusiasm:  'Let's  have  it 
again!  Let's  have  it  again!'" 

Lincoln's  recreation  along  theatri- 
cal lines  probably  ceased  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1860.  How- 
ever, as  President-elect,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  at  least  one  opportunity 
to  attend  a  concert.  Perhaps  his  first 
attendance  at  a  theatre  after  his  elec- 
tion was  in  New  York  City  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1861  while  enroute  to  Wash- 
ington. With  Judge  David  Davis  and 
Alderman  Cornell,  a  local  official,  Lin- 
coln arrived  late  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  located  at  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Irving  Place,  for  a  performance 
of  Verdi's  new  opera,  "Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera  (A  Masquerade  Ball)."  On 
this  occasion  Lincoln  shocked  the  city's 
elite  because  he  wore  black  gloves. 
The  black  kids,  in  contrast  to  the  red 
velvet  box  seats,  prompted  a  Southern 
man  to  remark  that  "I  think  we 
ought  to  send  some  flowers  over  the 
way  to  the  Undertaker  of  the  Union." 
White  kids  vs.  black  kids  became  more 
of  a  topic  of  conversation  in  New 
York's  polite  society  than  the  fate 
of  the  nation  then  hanging  in  the 
balance. 

Lincoln  may  not  have  appreciated 
Guiseppe  Verdi's  opera  which  was 
sung   in    Italian    by    an    Italian    com- 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

On  Monday  evening,  July  13,  1857,  Lincoln 
and  Orville  H.  Browning  saw  William  E. 
Burton  portray  the  character  of  Captain  Cut- 
tle in  the  play  "Dombey  &  Son."  This  photo- 
graph depicts  Burton  in  the  role  of  Captain 
Cuttle. 
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From    the  Ostcndorf  Collection 

On  May  28,  1862  Lincoln  stopped  by  Ford's 
Theatre  where  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  party  were 
attending  a  concert  by  Opera  star  Clara 
Louise  KelloKK- 


pany.  Carl  Sandburg,  in  his  monu- 
mental "War  Years,"  suggested  that 
Lincoln  may  have  thought  at  the  time 
of  the  yarn  about  Rufus  Choate  who 
told  his  daughter  to  "interpret  for  me 
the  libretto  lest  I  dilate  with  the 
wrong  emotion."  At  any  rate  Lincoln 
returned  to  his  hotel  after  the  second 
act.  Apparently,  the  Lincolns  later 
became  patrons  of  the  opera,  because 
Leonard  Grover  made  the  statement 
in  his  Century  article  that  "Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  fond  of  the  opera,  and  during 
the  weeks  in  which  I  gave  the  opera 
they  were  almost  nightly  in  attend- 
ance." 

After  Lincoln's  inauguration  as 
President  no  record  of  his  attendance 
at  a  Washington  theatre  has  been 
found  for  the  critical  months  of  1861. 
One  reason  for  Lincoln's  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  theatre  during  the  early 
months  of  his  administration  was  the 
death  of  his  son  Willie  in  February, 
1862.  Also,  during  that  period,  there 
were  not  many  show  houses  in  Wash- 
ington given  over  to  the  "legitimate 
drama."  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  enjoy 
vaudeville  and  was  said  to  have  vis- 
ited the  Canterbury  Hall,  the  variety 
house,  on  only  two  occasions. 

As  the  legitimate  theatre  enjoyed 
boom  times  during  the  Civil  War,  two 
new  theatres  opened  for  business.  The 
one  theatre  already  an  established  in- 
stitution in  the  city  was  the  Wash- 
ington, located  on  Eleventh  Street 
near  C.  It  was  usually  crowded  and 
uncomfortable,  and  it  was  noted  for 
its  indifferent  productions.  John  T. 
Ford  opened  a  theatre  called  the 
Washington  Athenaeum  on  Tenth 
Street  near  E,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Athe- 


naeum he  built  the  new  Ford  Theatre 
which  opened  its  doors  on  August  27, 
1863. 

During  the  Buchanan  administra- 
tion the  Old  National  Theatre  burned, 
and  out  of  its  rubble  sprang  the  New 
National  Theatre  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  (near  Willard's  Hotel)  which 
opened  for  business  on  April  22,  1862. 
This  new  theatre  was  managed  by 
Leonard  Grover. 

As  the  Civil  War  slowly  wore  on 
and  as  Lincoln  found  the  theatre  re- 
laxing, his  attendance  increased. 
Some  of  Lincoln's  visits  to  the  theatre, 
or  references  to  his  attendance  while 
he  was  President,  have  been  chron- 
icled by  the  editors  of  "Lincoln  Day 
by  Day."  Other  references  have  been 
obtained  from  the  book,  "Largely  Lin- 
coln," by  David  C.  Mearns  who  de- 
voted a  chapter  to  Lincoln  and  the 
theatre. 

1862 

January  23  —  Attends  opera  at 
Washington  Theatre,  11th  and  C  St. 
NW.,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  perform- 
ance of  "II  Trovatore." 

May  28  —  Stops  by  Ford's  Theatre, 
511  10th  St.  NW.,  where  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  party  are  attending  concert  by 
opera  star  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 

1863 
February  24  —  Occupies  private 
box  at  Grover's  Theatre,  E  St.,  bet. 
13th  and  14th  Sts.  NW.,  for  perform- 
ance by  Barney  Williams,  blackface 
minstrel  and  Irish  comedian. 

March  13  —  Lincoln  attends  Wash- 
ington Theatre  to  see  James  H.  Hack- 
ett  as  Falstaff  in  "King  Henry  IV." 


From  the  Ostendorf  Collection 
On  April  11,  1863,  in  company  with  Noah 
Brooks  Lincoln  attended  the  Old  Washington 
Theatre  and  saw  Mrs.  John  Wood  in  John 
Broughman's    travesty    "Pocahontas." 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

On  February  24.  186:i  Lincoln  occupied  a  pri- 
vate box  at  Grovei's  Theatre  for  a  perform- 
ance by  Barney  Williams,  the  blackface  min- 
strel and  Irish  comedian. 


March  25  —  Attends  Grover's  Thea- 
tre to  witness  performance  of  "Ham- 
let" starring  E.  L.  Davenport. 

April  11  —  In  evening  attends 
Washington  Theatre  for  performance 
by  Mrs.  John  Wood  in  "Pocahontas" 
and  "laughs  some." 

April  22  —  Lincoln  writes  Sen. 
Sumner  (Mass.):  "Mrs.  L.  is  embar- 
rassed a  little.  She  would  be  pleased 
to  have  your  company  again  this  eve- 
ning, at  the  Opera  (Washington  Thea- 
tre, Bellini's  "Norma"),  but  she  fears 
she  may  be  taxing  you  .  .  .  but  if  it 
will  not,  consider  yourself  already  in- 
vited." 

June  4  —  President,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  party,  attends 
recitation  from  Shakespeare  at  private 
residence  near  Chain  Bridge. 

October  6  —  Attends  opening  night 
of  new  Grover's  Theatre  and  sees  per- 
formance of  "Othello." 

October  27  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Tad,  and  William  0.  Stoddard  occupy 
the  lower  stage  boxes  of  the  National 
(Grover's)  Theatre  to  witness  a  per- 
formance of  "Macbeth"  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. Charlotte  Cushman  played 
the  role  of  Lady  Macbeth,  supported 
by  Messrs.  Wallack  and  Davenport. 

October  30  —  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  visit  Ford's  Theatre  on  oc- 
casion of  Maggie  Mitchell's  benefit  in 
performance  of  "Fanchon,  the  Cric- 
ket." 

November  9  —  Presidential  Party 
attends  performance  at  Ford's  Theatre 
starring  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  "The 
Marble    Heart." 

December  14  —  President  and  fam- 
ily visit  Ford's  Theatre  to  see  J.  H. 
Hackett  play  Falstaff  in  "Henry  IV." 
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From   the  Ostendorf  Collection 


On  October  30,  1863  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
attended  the  MaKK'ie  Mitchell  benefit  at  Ford's 
Theatre  to  see  her  performance  of  ''Fanehon 
the  Cricket."  This  photojrraph  depicts  Miss 
Mitchell    in   the  role  of   Fanchon. 


December  17  —  Visits  Ford's  Thea- 
tre to  see  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

1864 
January    2    —    In    evening    Lincoln 
occupies  private  box  of  Col.  James  D. 
Greene  at  theatre. 

January  23  —  Secures  "a  box  at 
Grover's  Theatre  for  benefit  perform- 
ance of  Tom  Taylor's  'The  Ticket  of 
Leave  Man'  on  Saturday  night,  in 
aid  of  the  Ladies'  Soldiers'  Relief 
Association." 

January  28  —  The  President  and 
his  family  saw  the  lyrical  tragic  art- 
ist Felicita  Vestvali  appear  at  the 
National  (Grover's)  Theatre  in 
"Gamea  or,  the  Jewish  Mother." 

January  29  —  The  Lincolns  attend 
Grover's  Theatre  to  see  Vestvali  in 
her  great  impersonation  of  Allessan- 
dro  Mossaroni  in  the  musical  drama 
of  "The  Brigand." 

February  3  —  President  Lincoln 
and  wife  were  present  for  a  third 
Vestvali  performance  at  Grover's  en- 
titled "The  Duke's  Motto." 

February  8  —  At  the  Washington 
Theatre  at  Eleventh  Street,  the  Lin- 
coln family  saw  Miss  Laura  Keene 
in  the  spectacular  drama  of  "Sea  of 
Ice  or  the  Mother's  Prayer." 

February  19  —  Attends  evening 
performance  by  Edwin  Booth  in 
"Richard  the  Third"  at  Grover's  Thea- 
tre. 

February  25  —  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  visit  Grover's  Theatre  for 
performance  by  Edwin  Booth  in  role 
of  Brutus  in  "Julius  Caesar." 


February  26  —  President  occupies 
l-egular  private  box  at  Grover's  Thea- 
tre to  see  Edwin  Booth  play  two  roles, 
Shylock  and  Don  Caesar  de  Byzan  in 
"Merchant  of  Venice." 

March  2  —  With  family  visits  Grov- 
er's Theatre  for  Edwin  Booth's  ap- 
pearance   in    "Hamlet." 

March  4  —  President  and  family 
visit  Grover's  Theatre  to  see  Edwin 
Booth   play  "Richelieu." 

March  7  —  Attends  Grover's  Thea- 
tre for  performance  of  Edwin  Booth 
in  "The  Fool's  Revenge." 

March  10  —  With  Mrs.  Lincoln 
visits  Grover's  Theatre  for  perform- 
ance of  "Richard  III,"  last  night  in 
series  of  Shakespearean  dramas  fea- 
turing  Edwin   Booth. 

March  28  —  Lincoln  went  to  Ford's 
Theatre  to  see  Edwin  Forrest  as  the 
Duke  .of  Gloucester  in   Richard  III. 

April  2  — ■  President,  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
and  Mrs.  Grant  attend  performance 
of  "Faust"  at  Grover's  Theatre. 

April  4  —  With  Mrs.  Lincoln  visits 
Grover's  Theatre  for  performance  of 
Wever's  "Der  Freischutz." 

April  5  —  Lincoln,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  visits  Grover's  Theatre 
to  hear  Flotow's  opera  "Martha"  sung 
by  Orion  Society  with  Grand  Ochestra 
of  Academy  of  Music,  N.  Y. 

April  8  —  The  President,  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  Sec.  Seward  and  family, 
will  visit  Ford's  Theatre  this  evening 
to  witness  Edwin  Forrest's  grand  im- 
personation  of  King  Lear. 

June  8  — ■  Attends  Grover's  Theatre 
in   evening   alone. 

June  19  —  Accompanied  by  John 
Hay,  visits  Ford's  Theatre  for  sacred 
concert. 

November  15  — ■  Attends  Grover's 
Theatre  to  see  E.  L.  Davenport  in  role 
of  Hamlet. 

December  5  —  President,  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  Sec.  Seward,  attends  Grov- 
er's Theatre  for  performance  of 
Gounod's  "Faust"  by  Grand  German 
Opera  Company.  ("Robert  Le  Diable" 
was  postponed.) 

December  9  —  Lincoln  attends  thea- 
tre accompanied  by  Sen.  Sumner 
(Mass.)   and  others. 

December  19  —  Attends  promenade 
concert  at  Ford's  Theatre. 

1865 
January  7  —  Accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  Tad,  visits  Grover's  Thea- 
tre to  see  Avonia  Jones  in  "Leah." 

January  31  —  0.  H.  Browning  and 
J.  W.  Singleton  arrive  at  White  House 
as  President  leaves  for  theatre.  They 
ai  range  meeting  for  following  day. 

March  15  —  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Clara  Harris, 
daughter  of  Sen.  Harris  (N.  Y.),  and 
Gen.  James  G.  Wilson,  visit  Grover's 
Theatre  for  performance  of  opera 
"The  Magic  Flute." 

March  21  —  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  attend  performance  of  Boiel- 
dieu's  opera  "La  Dame  Blanche"  at 
Grover's  Theatre. 


April  14  —  At  approximately  8:30 
P.M.  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  ac- 
companied by  Clara  Harris  and  Maj. 
Henry  R.  Rathbone,  enter  Ford's 
Theatre  for  performance  of  "Our 
American  Cousin"  featuring  Laura 
Keene. 

This  chronology  should  not  be  con- 
sidered complete  as  many  of  Lin- 
coln's appearances  at  Washington 
theatres  were  not  reported  by  the 
press  and  have  not  been  recorded  in 
Lincoln  Day  by  Day  A  Chronology 
18M-1865,  or  in  other  studies  relative 
to  Lincoln  and  the  theatre. 

Noah  Brooks,  in  his  book  "Wash- 
ington In  Lincoln's  Time,"  mentioned 
a  delightful  evening  (April  11,  1863) 
which  he  spent  with  the  President  at 
the  old  Washington  Theatre  where 
they  saw  Mrs.  John  Wood  in  John 
Brougham's  travesty  of  "Pocahontas." 
Brooks  wrote  that  "the  delicious  ab- 
surdity and  cracking  puns  of  the  piece 
gave  the  president  food  for  mirth  for 
many  days  hereafter."  "po"ahontas" 
was  an  extravagant  burlesque  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  Indian  melo- 
dramas that  Lincoln  may  have  wit- 
nessed in  Joe  Jefferson's  theatre  back 
in  Springfield. 

According  to  Grover,  Lincoln  saw 
John  McDonough  in  a  spectacular  ex- 
travaganza entitled,  "The  Seven  Sis- 
ters." The  theatre  proprietor  described 
the  fabulous  nature  of  the  production : 
"The  Seven  Sisters  .  .  .  being  repre- 
sented as  banished  from  Heaven  and 
as  having  returned  to  Earth  to  find 
suitable  companions  to  accompany 
them  in  their  doomed  trip  to  the  In- 
ferno. As  the  play  admitted  of  the 
introduction  of  modern  episodes  and 
local  topics,  McDonough,  who  was 
very  patriotic,  had  interpolated  an 
army  tableau  in  which  he  sang  a  song 
that  had  great  vogue,  entitled  "Rally 
Round  the  Flag." 

(Continued    to    the    November    1963    issue) 
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President  Lincoln  saw  James  H.  Hackett  ap- 
pear in  numerous  Shakespearean  roles  and  his 
correspondence  with  the  actor  led  to  the  Presi- 
dent's embarrassment  when  Hackett  made  pub- 
lic   his    comments    on    Shakespeare's   plays. 
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The  stage  soldiers  would  join  him  in 
the  chorus.  Tad  (Lincoln)  attended 
several  performances  of  this  play  and 
was  greatly  taken  with  it;  the  fairy 
tinsel,  fanciful  costumes,  bright  and 
pretty  scenery,  appealed  to  him  with 
more  than  usual  interest.  One  night  he 
induced  his  father  to  come.  While 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  engaged  in  watch- 
ing the  performance  Tad  quietly  stole 
out  of  the  box  and  upon  the  stage. 
He  went  to  the  wardrobe  and  ob- 
tained an  army  blouse  and  cap,  much 
too  large  for  him,  and  when  McDon- 
ough's  song  was  ready  for  the  chorus, 
there  was  Tad  at  the  end  of  the  soldier 
line,  clad  in  his  misfit  uniform,  and 
singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The 
President  had  a  bad  quarter  of  a 
minute  of  shock  at  the  sight,  but  the 
humor  of  the  situation  quickly  re- 
stored him,  and  he  laughed  immoder- 
ately. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

On  April  8,  1864  President  Lincoln  and  wife 
accompanied  by  Secretary  Seward  and  family 
visited  Ford's  Theatre  to  witness  Edwin  For- 
rest's "grand   impersonation  of  King   Lear." 


From    the  Ostendorf  Collection 


Felicita  Vestvali's  real  name  was  Anna  Marie 
Stegemann.  She  was  born  in  1829  and  adopted 
her  stage  name  in  1853.  In  this  photograph 
she  is  portrayed  in  the  male  role  of  "Orpheus." 
Lincoln  attended  three  of  "The  magnificent 
Vestavali's"  performances  during  the  winter  of 
1864    when   she   appeared   at   Grover's   Theatre. 


"Nobody  in  the  audience  had  the 
remotest  idea  that  the  President's  son 
was  taking  part;  he  was  accepted  as 
an  important  factor  in  the  scene,  a 
sort  of  genus  of  patriotic  young  Amer- 
ica. McDonough  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  opportunity,  walked  over  to  the 
end  and  placed  the  American  flag  he 
had  been  waving,  in  Tad's  hands. 
Tad  promptly  rose  to  the  occasion, 
took  the  initiative,  slipped  a  little  in 
front  of  the  line,  and  waving  the 
flag  to  the  music,  began  to  sing  with 
all  the  might  of  his  childish  treble 
the  refrain: 

"We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham 
Three   hundred   thousand   more 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of 
Freedom." 

Lincoln  appeared  "much  charmed" 
with  Felicita  Vestvali's  performances 
at  Grover's  Theatre.  On  January  28, 
1864  the  Lincoln  family  saw  the  ac- 
tress-singer in  "Gamea,  or  the  Jewish 
Mother."    The    following   evening   the 


Lincolns  returned  to  witness  her  per- 
formance of  "The  Brigand."  Five  days 
later,  February  3,  1864  the  Lincoln 
family  attended  her  sensational  per- 
formance in  "The  Duke's  Motto."  The 
theatrical  career  of  Vestvali  has  been 
adequately  treated  in  David  C. 
Mearn's  delightful  book  Largely  Lin- 
coln in  a  chapter  entitled  "  'Act  Well 
Your  Part':  Being  the  Story  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  And  The  Theatre."  Lloyd 
Ostendorf  was  the  first  author  to  pub- 
lish Vestvali's  photograph  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Faces  Lincoln  Knew  ■ — 
Photographs  from  the  Past"  which 
appeared  in  the  Winter  1962  issue 
of  the  Lincoln  Herald. 

In  discussing  President  Lincoln's 
interest  in  the  theatre,  Leonard 
Grover  stated  that  "He  often  came 
alone,  many  times  brought  his  little 
son  Tad,  and  on  special  occasions, 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  So  far  as  I  know,  he 
was  never  accompanied  by  any  other 
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Charlotte  Saunders  Cushman  (1S16-1ST6)  was 
best  known  for  her  role  as  the  tragic  queen 
in  "Macbeth."  In  the  1860's  she  appeared  on 
several  occasions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  Lincoln  witnessed  her  per- 
formance as  Lady  Macbeth  at  Grover's  Theatre 
on  October  27.  1863.  This  photograph  was 
taken   in   New  York   City   in    1875. 
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members  of  his  household.  Mr.  Nico- 
lay  and  Mr.  Hay,  his  secretaries, 
made  frequent  visits  together,  but  did 
not  personally  accompany  the  Presi- 
dent. The  tutor  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
younger  boys,  (Alexander  William- 
son), occasionally  came  with  Tad,  but 
never  with  the  President.  Robert  was 
away  at  Harvard.  It  was  evident  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  be  alone.  At  times 
he  invited  me  to  sit  in  the  box  with 
him,  when  such  conversation  as  took 
place  was  always  about  the  theatre." 
On  one  occasion  Lincoln  said  to  the 
theatre  manager,  "Mr.  Grover,  I  real- 
ly enjoy  a  minstrel  show."  Grover 
did  not  forget  this  statement  and  en- 
gaged Hooley's  minstrels  to  follow 
after  the  regular  season  had  closed. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that 
Tad  and  Williamson  were  witnessing 
"Aladdin!  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp"  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Koppitz  and  his  com- 
pany, at  Grover's  Theatre  the  night 
that  Lincoln  was  assassinated  at 
Ford's  Theatre. 

A  great  many  theatrical  people  vis- 
ited Lincoln  at  the  White  House. 
Some  of  these  visitors  were  Herman, 
the  Magician,  The  Hutchinson  Fam- 
ily Singers,  Tom  Thumb  and  wife, 
Lavinia,  James  E.  Murdoch,  Miss 
Charlotte  Cushman,  the  midgets 
Commodore  Foote  and  Eliza  Nestil, 
James  E.  McDonough,  and  James  H. 
Hackett. 

Lincoln  did  not  attend  the  theatre 
to  make  himself  conspicuous.  Usually 
he  sat  in  a  box  curtained  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  house,  so  that  only 
those  in  his  party  and  those  on  the 
stage  knew  of  his  presence.  While  the 
audience  was  considerate  of  the  Presi- 
dent, this  was  not  always  true  of  the 
actors.  Whereas  James  H.  Hackett, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lincoln, 
once  upon  entering  the  stage  as  Sir 
Pertinax  MacSycophant,  paused  and 
made  a  respectful  obeisance,  such  was 
not  the  case  with  Edwin  Forrest. 
This  actor  did  not  hold  views  in  ac- 
cord with  Lincoln's  in  regard  to  the 
war.  On  one  occasion  when  Forrest 
played  Richelieu  in  Bulmer-Lytton's 
drama  of  the  same  name,  he  made 
his  entrance  without  the  least  recog- 
nition of  the  President.  When  the 
time  came  for  him  to  speak  the  line, 
"Take  away  the  sword;  states  may 
be  saved  without  it,"  he  deliberately 
altered  the  text  while  glaring  at  the 
President,  and  said.  "Take  away  the 
sword;  states  must  be  saved  without 
it."  During  the  winter  of  1864  when 
Forrest  returned  to  Ford's,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln attended  his  performances  "three 
or  four  times." 

Also  in  February  of  1865  Lincoln 
witnessed  twice  the  performance  of 
the  engaging  comedian  John  Sleeper 
Clarke.  This  is  of  particular  interest 
as  Clarke  married  Asia  Booth,  the 
sister  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  and,  of 
course,  Edwin. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  administra- 
tion, Lincoln's  theatrical  taste  became 
more  sophisticated.  His  favorite  play 
was  "Macbeth."  Falstaff  was  his  fa- 
vorite Shakespearean  character,  and 
he  liked  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet's 
Uncle  on  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
beginning,  "O:  my  offence  is  rank,  it 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
A  Ford's  Theatre  playbill  advertising  (see 
arrow)  Edwin  Forrest's  appearance  on  April 
8,  1864  as  King  Lear.  Lincoln  witnessed  this 
play  on  the  above  mentioned  date.  The  cast 
of  characters  of  both  "Virginius"  and  ''King 
Lear"  lists  a  Miss  Alice  Gray.  When  John 
Wilkes  Booth  was  captured,  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Lincoln,  six  carte-de-visite  photo- 
graphs of  attractive  young  women  were  found 
on  his  person.  A  photograph  of  Alice  Gray 
was   one  of  the  six. 


smells  to  heaven  .  .  ."  better  than 
Hamlet's  soliloquy  "To  be  or  not  to 
be  ..." 

Lincoln  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  James  H.  Hackett,  the 
actor  who  wrote  a  book  titled  Notes 
and  Comments  on  Certain  Plays  and 
Actors  of  Shakespeare,  with  Criti- 
cisms and  Comments  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1863.  Hackett,  know- 
ing Lincoln's  interest  in  the  subject, 


presented  him  with  a  copy.  Lincoln 
had  seen  Hackett  play  the  role  of 
Falstaff  in  the  play  Henry  IV  on 
March  13,  1863  when  he  paid  "a  spon- 
taneous visit  to  the  Washington  Thea- 
tre." Acting  upon  Hackett's  request 
Lincoln  returned  to  see  a  second  per- 
formance on  March  17th.  This  led  to 
some  correspondence  between  the  two 
men  and  Lincoln's  "small  attempt  at 
criticism"  proved  to  be  his  last  and 
only  venture  into  this  field. 

Lincoln's  attendance  at  theatres 
presenting  Shakespearean  plays  in- 
creased his  understanding  of  the 
comedies  and  tragedies  in  actual  pro- 
duction. When  he  witnessed  John  E. 
McCuilough  in  the  role  of  Edgar  in 
the  play  King  Lear,  he  was  so  pleased 
with  the  actor's  performance  that  he 
asked  him  to  come  to  the  box  between 
acts.  McCuilough,  clad  in  his  fantastic 
costume  of  rags  and  straw,  received 
great  praise  from  the  President. 

The  following  paragraph  from  "Lin- 
coln's Favorite  Poets"  by  Harkness 
and  McMurtry  reveals  Lincoln  as  an 
ardent  theatre  patron  and  Shake- 
spearean critic: 

"At  the  new  National  Theatre, 
afterwards  Grover's  Theatre,  Lin- 
coln saw  Othello  with  E.  L. 
Davenport  and  J.  W.  Wallack  in 
the  leading  roles.  At  Ford's  Thea- 
tre he  first  saw  Edwin  Booth  as 
Shylock  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.  Among  others,  he  saw 
James  H.  Hackett  in  two  consecu- 
tive performances  as  Falstaff  in 
Henry  IV,  Parts  I  and  II,  and 
then  on  the  third  night,  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  He 
later  attended  a  performance  of 
Edwin  Forrest  and  McCuilough 
in  King  Lear.  The  President  was 
very  fond  of  Edwin  Booth  and 
usually  went  to  see  him  perform 
when  the  actor  was  in  Washing- 
ton. Once  after  the  presentation 
of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Lin- 
coln remarked:  'It  was  a  good 
performance,  but  I  had  a  thous- 
and times  rather  read  it  at  home 
if  it  were  not  for  Booth's  play- 
ing'." 

While  Lincoln  was  fond  of  Hack- 
ett's performance  of  the  role  of  Fal- 
staff, he  criticized  his  interpretation 
of  certain  lines.  Lincoln  thought  Hack- 
ett misread  one  of  Falstaff's  lines  by 
placing  the  emphasis  on  the  wrong 
word.  The  actor  read  the  line  "Mainly 
thrust  at  me"  which  Lincoln  contended 
should  have  been  "Mainly  thrust  at 
me."  Lincoln  became  so  interested  in 
the  lines  of  Falstaff  that  he  took  his 
two  secretaries  to  Ford's  to  see  the 
play  Henry  IV.  Whi'e  there,  they 
noted  Hackett's  inflection  on  .the 
wrong  word.  It  was  also  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion  "that  the  speech  of 
Hotspur  in  the  play  was  an  unnatur- 
al and  unworthy  thing."  Lincoln  be- 
lieved a  comedy  was  best  played  and 
a  tragedy  best  read. 

Of  all  the  Presidents  Lincoln  is  most 
closely  associated  with  the  theatre 
—  largely  because  of  his  assassination 
at  Ford's  Theatre  on  April  14,  1865. 
Lincoln's  attendance  at  theatres  was 
often  criticized  by  biographers  and 
other  writers,   who   attempted   to    in- 
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terpret  for  the  nation  the  reasons 
for  his  untimely  death.  William  C. 
Gray  in  his  biography  "Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  published  in  1867,  de- 
voted a  section  of  Chapter  XVIII  of 
his  book  to  "The  Theatre."  Calling 
the  theatre  a  "house  of  iniquity"  Gray 
made  the  statement  that  if  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  boldly  taken  position  with 
Christ's  disciples,  and  consistently  ad- 
hered to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
he  would  not  have  died  in  the  theatre, 
and  might  not  have  fallen  at  all  at 
the  hand  of  an  assassin."  Of  course, 
biographer  Gray  did  not  explain  why 
William  H.  Seward,  Lincoln's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  violently  attacked 
the  same  evening  at  home  in  bed  by 
one  of  John  Wilkes  Booth's  henchmen. 

Gray  wrote  that  "we  may  charitably 
suppose  that  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  the 
theatre  as  a  momentary  relaxation 
of  his  overtaxed  mind,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  aside  his  cares  and  re- 
lieve himself  from  his  anxieties;" 
however,  the  biographer  then  stated 
that  others  could  not  do  the  same  and 
remain  innocent,  because  there  was 
evil  in  the  gaslight,  music  and  panto- 
mime of  the  stage. 

Despite  the  criticism  Lincoln  had 
a  sense  of  the  dramatic  as  evidenced 
by  his  ability  as  a  mimic  and  by  his 
flair  for  story-telling.  It  was  the  art- 
ist-biographer Francis  B.  Carpenter 
who,  after  witnessing  Lincoln  read 
Shakespeare,  made  the  statement,  "I 
was  not  sure  but  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  his  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession .  .  ."  (See  Lincoln  Lore  No. 
928,  "Was  Lincoln  'Hopelessly  Stage- 
Struck',"  January  20,  1947). 


OUR  AMERICAN   COUSIN 

Editor's  Note:  "The  Autobiography  of  Joseph 
Jefferson,"  published  by  The  Century  Com- 
pany in  1890  devoted  a  portion  of  Chapter  VII 
to  Tom  Taylor's  play  "Our  American  Cousin" 
which  it  will  be  remembered  President  Lin- 
coln was  witnessing  on  April  14,  1865,  at  the 
time  of  his  assassination.  Many  students  who 
have  read  this  play  have  been  unable  to  un- 
derstand why  it  was  so  successful  and  en- 
joyed such  a  long  run  in  so  many  metropoli- 
tan cities  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Perhaps 
Joe  Jefferson,  who  played  the  role  of  "Asa 
Trenchard"  in  the  play,  has  best  evaluated 
the  quality  of  its  elements  that  made  it  a  huge 
success.     His   comments   follow: 

"During  the  season  of  1858-59  Miss 
(Laura)  Keene  produced  Tom  Taylor's 
play  of  'Our  American  Cousin,'  and  as 
its  success  was  remarkable  and  some 
noteworthy  occurrences  took  place  in 
connection  with  it,  a  record  of  its  ca- 
reer will  perhaps  be  interesting.  The 
play  had  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's agent  to  another  theatre,  but  the 
management  failing  to  see  anything 
striking  in  it,  an  adverse  judgment 
was  passed  and  the  comedy  rejected. 
It  was  next  offered  to  Laura  Keene, 
who  also  thought  but  little  of  the  play, 
which  remained  neglected  upon  her 
desk  for  some  time;  but  it  so  chanced 
that  the  business  manager  of  the  thea- 
tre, Mr.  John  Lutz,  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  fancied  that  he  detected  some- 
thing in  the  play  of  a  novel  character. 
Here  was  a  rough  man,  having  no  dra- 
matic experience,  but  gifted  with 
keen,  practical  sense,  who  discovered 
at  a  glance  an  effective  play,  the 
merits  of  which  had  escaped  the  vigil- 
ance of  older  and,  one  would  have 
supposed,  better  judges.    He  gave  me 


the  play  to  read.  While  it  possessed 
but  little  literary  merit,  there  was  a 
fresh  breezy  atmosphere  about  the 
characters  and  the  story  that  at- 
tracted me  very  much.  I  saw,  too, 
the  chance  of  making  a  strong  charac- 
ter of  the  leading  part,  and  so  I  was 
quite  selfish  enough  to  recommend  the 
play  for  production. 

"The  reading  took  place  in  the  green- 
room, at  which  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  company  were  assembled 
and  many  furtive  glances  were  cast  at 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Couldock  and  me  as 
the  strength  of  Abel  Murcott  and  Asa 
Trenchard  were  revealed.  Poor  (E. 
A.)  Sothern  sat  in  the  corner  looking 
quite  disconsolate,  fearing  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  play  that  would 
suit  him,  and  as  the  dismal  lines  of 
Dundreary  were  read  he  glanced  over 
at  me  with  a  forlorn  expression,  as 
much  as  to  say,  'I  am  cast  for  that 
dreadful  part,'  little  dreaming  that  the 
character  of  the  imbecile  lord  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  stepping-stone  of 
his  fortune.  The  success  of  the  play 
proved  the  turning-point  in  the  career 
of  three  persons  —  Laura  Keene, 
Sothern,  and  myself. 

"The  dramatic  situation  that  struck 
me  as  the  most  important  one  in  this 
play  was  the  love  scene  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  last  act.  It  was  altogether 
fresh,  original,  and  perfectly  natural, 
and  I  notice  that  in  this  important 
phase  of  dramatic  composition  authors 
are  conspicuously  weak." 

(Here  the  author  digressed  with  a 
two  paragraph  dissertation  regarding 
dramatic  love  making  on  the  stage.) 

"It  was  the  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing this  attitude  of  early  love,  par- 
ticularly love  at  first  sight,  that  at- 
tracted me  to  the  'Cousin.'  Simple 
and  trifling  as  it  looks,  Mr.  Tom  Tay- 
lor never  drew  a  finer  dramatic  pic- 
ture. The  relation  between  the  two 
characters  was  perfectly  original.  A 
shrewd,  keen  Yankee  boy  of  twenty- 
five  falls  in  love  at  first  sight  with  a 
simple,  loving  English  dairymaid  of 
eighteen.  She  innocently  sits  on  the 
bench,  close  beside  him;  he  is  fasci- 
nated and  draws  closer  to  her;  she 
raises  her  eyes  in  innocent  wonder  at 
this,  and  he  glides  gently  to  the  farth- 
est end  of  the  bench.  He  never  tells 
her  of  his  love,  nor  does  she  in  the 
faintest  manner  suggest  her  affection 
for  him;  and  though  they  persistently 
talk  of  other  things,  you  see  plainly 
how  deeply  they  are  in  love.  He  re- 
lates the  story  of  his  uncle's  death  in 
America,  and  during  this  recital  asks 
her  permission  to  smoke  a  cigar.  With 
apparent  carelessness  he  takes  out  a 
paper,  a  will  made  in  his  favor  by  the 
old  man,  which  document  disinherits 
the  girl;  with  this  he  lights  his  cigar, 
thereby  destroying  his  rights  and  re- 
signing them  to  her.  The  situation  is 
strained,  certainly,  but  it  is  very  ef- 
fective, and  an  audience  will  always 
pardon  a  slight  extravagance  if  it 
charms  while  it  surprises  them.  The 
cast  was  an  exceedingly  strong  one 
—  Laura  Keene  as  the  refined,  rural 
bell,  and  Sara  Stevens  as  the  modest, 
loving,  English  dairymaid.  Both 
looked  and  acted  the  parts  perfectly. 
The    Abel   Murcott    of    Mr.    Couldock 


was  a  gem,  and  the  extravagant  farce 
and  humor  of  Mr.  Sothern's  Dun- 
dreary, the  fame  of  which  afterwards 
resounded  all  over  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  comment,  except  perhaps  to  men- 
tion one  or  two  matters  connected 
with  it  of  a  curious  nature. 

"As  I  have  before  said,  Sothern  was 
much  dejected  at  being  compelled  to 
play  the  part.  He  said  he  could  do 
nothing  with  it,  and  certainly  for  the 
first  two  weeks  it  was  a  dull  effort, 
and  produced  but  little  effect.  So  in 
despair  he  began  to  introduce  extrava- 
gant business  into  his  character,  skip- 
ping about  the  stage,  stammering  and 
sneezing,  and,  in  short,  doing  all  he 
could  to  attract  and  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  himself  included, 
these  antics,  intended  by  him  to  injure 
the  character,  were  received  by  the 
audience  with  delight.  He  was  a 
shrewd  man  as  well  as  an  effective 
actor,  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  ac- 
cident had  revealed  to  him  a  golden 
opportunity.  He  took  advantage  of  it, 
and  with  cautious  steps  increased  his 
speed,  feeling  the  ground  well  under 
him  as  he  proceeded.  Before  the  first 
month  was  over  he  stood  side  by  side 
with  any  other  character  in  the  play; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  run  he  was,  in 
my  opinion,  considerably  in  advance 
of  us  all.  And  his  success  in  London, 
in  the  same  character,  fully  attests, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
that  as  an  extravagant,  eccentric  co- 
median in  the  modern  range  of  come- 
dy he  was  quite  without  a  rival." 

FORD'S  1 HEATRE 

TBHTH  irrMtfT,  A»UVX  I. 


WBEK    XXXI 


Friday  Evening.  April  14th,  1865 

BENEFIT! 

LAST  NIGHT 


I 


OF"    MISS 


I 


MR.  JOHN  D'OTT 


MB.  HARRY  HAWK. 


TUB  TAYLOR'S  CELEBRATED  ECCENTRIC  JOJSEDT 

*    OUR  AMERICAN 


ff 


COUSIN 

noanu  trkniuaiuj         miss  LAMU  UM 

Front   the  Lincoln   National  Life  Foundation 

The  Ford  Theatre  playbill  for  April  14,  1865 
announcing  the  appearance  of  Miss  Laura 
Keene.  the  popular  actress  in  the  role  of 
Florence  Trenchard  in  "Our  American  Cous- 
in." Miss  Keene  was  the  only  member  of  the 
original  cast  to  appear  in  this  play  on  the 
evening  of   Lincoln's  assassination. 


LINCOLN     LORE 


CUMULATIVE  BIBLOGRAPHY  -  1962-1963 


Selections  approved  by  a  Bibliography  Committee  consisting  of  the 
following  members :  Arnold  Gates,  289  New  Hyde  Park  Road,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. ;  Carl  Haverlin,  2  Masterson  Road,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. ; 
E.  B.  Long,  708  North  Kenilworth  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. ;  Kenneth  A. 
Barnard,  Boston  University,  725  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  15, 
Mass.  ;  Wayne  C.  Temple,  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harrogate, 
Tenn.  ;  Ralph  G.  Newman,  18  E.  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago  11,  111.; 
William  H.  Townsend,  310  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Lexington  3, 
Ky.  ;  and  Clyde  C.  Walton,  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  Spring- 
field,   111. 

Richard  F.  Lufkin,  who  served  several  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Bibliography   Committee,   died  on   July   11,    1963. 

New  items  available  for  consideration  may  be  sent  to  the  above 
addresses  or  to  the  Lincoln   National   Life  Foundation. 

STEARN,  GERALD  EMANUEL,  AND  FRIED, 

ALBERT  1962-63 

Gerald  Emanuel  Stearn/and  Albert  Fried /The  Es- 
sential Lincoln/ Selected  Writings/  (Device)  Collier  Books 
/New  York,  N.  Y. 

Book,    paperback,   4%"  x  7",   476  pp.,   First   Edition    1962.   Price  $1.50. 

NEVINS,   ALLAN  1962-64 

Allan  Nevins/The  Statesmanship /of  the  Civil  War/ 
New  Enlarged  Edition/ (Device)  Collier  Books/New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Book,   paperback,   4%"  x   7",   158   pp.,   price  95£. 

TANT,  FANNING  YATER  1962-65 

Abraham  Lincoln's/Assassination  Announced/4  Hrs. 
Before  It  Took  Place/ (Cut  of  Lincoln) /And  More  Than 
12  Hrs.  Before  Official  Announcement  Was  Received  in 
Minn./By  Fanning  Yater  Tant/ (Caption  title) 

Folder,   paper   3%"  x   6"   (4)   pp. 

NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  1962-66 

Emancipation/Proclamation/ (Device  —  The  National 
Archives  of  the  United  States  1934  with  eagle)  (Cover 
title) 

Folio,    12y2"  x  19y2",    (1)    5  pp.   Price  50?. 

STERLING-ROCK  FALLS  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY  1963-12 

Stories/of/Lincoln/Published  by/Sterling-Rock  Falls/ 
Historical  Society/in  cooperation  with/The  Central  Na- 
tional Bank/of  Sterling/ Sterling,  Illinois/1963. 

Pamphlet,   paper,    6"  x  9",    (31)   pp.,   illus.   Price   50<?. 

MIERS,  EARL  SCHENCK  1963-13 

We  Were  There/with  Lincoln  in/The  White  House/By 
Earl  Schenck  Miers/Historical  Consultant: /Allan  Nev- 
ins/Illustrated  by/Charles  H.  Greed/Publishers/Grosset 
&  Dunlap/New  York. 

Book,  cloth,  5y2"  x  8%",  fr.,  179  (3)  pp.,  illus.  Price  $1.95. 

WATTS,  FRANKLIN,  INC.  1963-14 

The  First  Book  Edition  of  /The /Gettysburg  Address/ 
The/Second  Inaugural/ (Device) /Abraham  Lincoln/Illus- 
trated By  Leonard  Everett  Fisher/Introduced  By  Carl 
Sandburg/Franklin  Watts,  Inc/575  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  22. 

Book,   cloth,   7*4"  x  8%",   fr.,   35   (5)   pp.,   illus.  Price  $2.50. 

LOUGHLIN,  RICHARD  L.  1963-15 

Lincoln's  Lesson/Richard  L.  Loughlin/ (Caption  title). 

Folder,  paper,  (pp.  346-249),  6%"  x  10".  Reprinted  from  The  Educa- 
tional  Forum,   March   1963. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1963-16 

Lincoln  Memorial  University/ Spring,  1963/Vol.  65,  No. 
1/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted  to  historical  /re- 
search in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/the  Civil  War,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  American/education. 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  7"  x  10",   48  pp.,   illus. 

GUNDERSON,  ROBERT  G.  1963-17 

"Stoutly  Argufy": /Lincoln's/Legal  Speaking/By  Rob- 
ert G.  Gunderson/Department  of  Speech  and  Theatre/In- 
diana University/ (Cut  of  Lincoln) /Address  at  Annual 
Meeting/Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin/Madison/  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1962/Historical  Bulletin  No.  21/1963.  (Cover 
title) 

Pamphlet,  paper,   7%"  x  10",   14  pp.,   illus.  Price  500. 

WILEY,  BELL  IRVIN  1963-18 

Kingdom/Coming/The  Emancipation  Proclamation /of 
September  22,  1862 /An  Address  Delivered  at  the /Chicago 
Historical  Society,  September  21,  1962  by /Bell  Irvin  Wi- 
ley/Chicago Historical  Society-1963. 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  5V2"  x  8%",  fr.,   (4)   18  pp. 

STERLING,   DOROTHY  1963-19 

Forever  Free /The  Story  of  the /Emancipation  Procla- 
mation/by Dorothy  Sterling/Illustrated  by  Ernest  Crich- 
low/ (Device) /Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
New  York. 

Book,  cloth,   5W  x  8%",  fr.,   208  pp.,   illus.  Price  $2.95. 


LINCOLN  HERITAGE  TRAIL  1963-20 

(Cut  of  Lincoln  Statue  by  Fairbanks,  New  Salem,  111.)/ 
Lincoln  / Heritage  Trail  / Illinois  / Indiana / Kentucky  /  (De- 
vice) 

Folder,   paper,   4"  x  9",    (5)    pp.,  map  on   reverse  side. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  FOUNDATION       1963-21 

Lincoln  Lore/Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation/Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Editor/Published 
each  month  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana/  Number  1503,  May  1963 
—  Number  1505,  July  1963. 

Folder,  paper,  8y2"  x  11",  4  pp.,  illus.  Number  1503,  Most  Significant 
Lincoln  Cartoon  —  February  12,  1963 ;  Number  1504,  A  Shelf  of 
Books  —  Unclassified  :  Number  1505,  The  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail  in 
Kentucky. 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS,  INC.  1963-22 

Lincoln/Coloring/and/Cut-Out/Book/(Cut  of  Lincoln)/ 
Color,,  Cut  Out/and  Assemble/ (Device,  log  cabin) /Lin- 
coln's Log  Cabin/in  Kentucky/Lincoln's  Wagon/with  yoke 
of  oxen/Lincoln's  Store/in  New  Salem,  111. /Lincoln  the 
Man  /Farmer,  Woodsman,  President/ Lincoln's  Train /En- 
gine, Tender,  Private  Coach  /Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  /Lin- 
coln's most  famous  speech  /Outline  of  Lincoln/make  your 
own  picture /50<f  / (Cover  title) 

Folder,  paper,   12"  x   16",  23   (1)   pp.,  illus. 

McLOUGHLIN,  EMMETT  1963-23 

An  Inquiry  into/the  assassination  of  /Abraham /Lincoln 
/by/Emmett  McLoughlin/Lyle  Stuart  Inc.  —  New  York. 

Book,   stiff  boards,   5%"  x  8%",   190  pp.,   illus.,   price  $4.95. 

VOIGHT,  VIRGINIA  FRANCES  1963-24 

/Book/for  Abe/A  Lincoln  Birthday  Story /Virginia 
Frances  Voight/illustrated  by/Jacqueline  Tomes/Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc./Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

Brochure,   5%"  x  8%",   cloth,   59   pp.,   illus.,   price  $2.95. 

WOLF,  WILLIAM  J.  1963-25 

The  Religion/of  Abraham  Lincoln/By  William  J.  Wolf/ 
(Device  /The  Seabury  Press /New  York/ 1963. 

Book,  cloth,  5%"  x  SVi",  219  pp.,  price  $3.95.  (Revised  edition  of 
"The  Almost  Chosen  People"  —  Doubleday,   1959) 

CARNAHAN,  WALTER  1963-26 

Hoffman's  Row/A  novel  by/ Walter  Carnahan/ (Device) 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc. /A  subsidiary  of  Howard 
W.  Sams  Co.,  Inc. /Publishers  Indianapolis  New  York. 

Book,   cloth,    5%"  x   8%",    223   pp.,    price  $4.50. 

DOUGLAS,  WILLIAM  O.  1963-27 

Mr.  Lincoln/&/The  Negroes/The  Long  Road/To  Equal- 
ity/William O.  Douglas /Atheneum  New  York/1963. 

Book,   cloth,   5%"  x  8%",  xi,   237    (1)   pp.,   price  $4.95. 

TEMPLE,  WAYNE  C.  1963-28 

John  McConnell  Knew  Lincoln/Edited  by  Wayne  C. 
Temple/  (Cut  of  Lincoln  and  Goat)  Lloyd  Ostendorf  1961/ 
Reprinted  From  Summer  1963  Issue  Lincoln  Herald. 
(Cover  title) 

Pamphlet,   flexible   boards,   7%"  x   10%",    (4)    pp.,   illus. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1963-29 

Lincoln  Herald/Index/Vol.  63/Spring,  1961  through 
Winter,  1961/Compiled  by  Wayne  C.  Temple/and/ Glenna 
A.  Rice/Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press  /Harrogate, 
Tennessee/ 1963.    (Cover  title) 

Pamphlet,  paper,   7"  x  9",   9  pp. 

LINCOLN   MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1963-30 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press/Summer,  1963/Vol. 
65,  No.  2/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted  to  histor- 
ical/research in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/ the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  American 
Education. 

Pamphlet,   flexible  boards,   7"  x   10",   49-199  pp.,   illus. 

UNITED  STATES  1963-31 

88th  Congress/ 1st  Session/S.1476/In  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States 'May  8,  1963 /Mr.  Hartke  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  Mr.  Douglas)  introduced /the  fol- 
lowing bill  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Com-/mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  A  Bill /To 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  administration  of  the/ 
Lincoln  Trail  Memorial  Parkway  in  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky,/Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Cap- 
tion title) 

Folder,   single,   7%"  x  11",  3  pp. 
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barrasaed  a  little,  She  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  company 
again  tMs  evening,  at  the  Opera  (WasMn^-on  Theatre,  Bellini's 
'Norna'),  hut  she  fears  «?he  may  he  taying  you.... hut  if  it  will 
not,  consider  yourself  already  invited.'" 

June  h   -  "President,  accompanied  by  Krs.  Lincoln  and  party, 
attends  recitation  frorn  Shakespeare  at  private  res^-tence  near 
Chain  Fridge." 

(August  17  -  "Lincoln  writes  J.  I.  Hackett:   'For  one  of  my  age, 
T  have  seen  very  little  of  the  drama.  The  first  presentation  of 
Falstaff  I  ever  saw  was  yours  here,  last  winter  or  spring.'") 

(Sept.   ?fi  -   "Receives  invitation  to  opening  of  new  Grover  Theatre 
with  privilege  of  setting  date  ami  play.") 

Oct.  ft  -  "Attends  opening  night  of  new  drover's  Theatre  and  sees 
performance  of  "Othello'." 

October  *K)  -  "President  and  ;*rs.  Lincoln  visit  Ford's  Theatre  on 
occasion  of  Kaggie  Mitchell's  benefit  in  performance  o<*  'Fanchon, 
the  C  ;,..., •;:.•" 

November  Q-  -  "Presidential  Party  attends  performance  at  Ford's 
Theatre  starring  John  I  'likes  Booth  in  'The  Marble  Heart'." 

December  Ik   -  "President  and  fardly  visit  Ford's  Theatre  to  see 
J.  H.  a-ickett  play  Falstaff  in  'Henry  IV." 
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Decepiber  l"?  -  "Visits  Ford's  ^eatre  to  see  'Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'." 

186k 
January  ?  -  l1Tn  evening  Lincoln  occupies  private  box  of  Col.  James  D. 
Greene  at  theatre." 

January  ?3  -  "Sectsres  'a  box  at  CJrover's  Theatre  for  benefit  perform- 
ance of  Tom  Taylor's  'The  Ticket  of  Leave  Kan'  on  Saturday  night, 
in  aid  of  the  Ladies'  Soldiers'  Relief  Association.'" 

February  19  -  "Attend  evening  performance  by  Edwin  Booth  in  *Hich~ 
ard  the  Third'  at  Grover's  Theatre." 

February  ?5  -  "President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  visit  Orovor's  Theatre 

for  performance  ^T   Fd^rin  Footh  in  role  of  Fru tus  in  'Julius-  Caesar'." 

February  2&   -  "President  occupies  regular  private  boy  at  Grovw'i 
Theatre  to  see  Edwin  Booth  play  two  roles,  Sbylock  and  Don  Coeur  d© 
Bazan  in  'Merchant  or   Venice'," 

March,.  Z  -   *^tth  ^anily  visits  Or  over's  Theatre  for  Fdvin  Booth's 
appearance  in  'Hare let'." 

Haych  h   -  "^resident  and  finally  visit  Grower's  Theatre  to  see  Edwin 
Booth  pi  ay  « Hiohel i eu ' . " 

Kg,rph,,,7  -  " attends  drover's  Theatre  for  performance  of  Fdwin  Footh 
in  *Th?  Fool's  Revenge'. w 
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March  10  -  "v;ith  Mrs.  Lincoln  visits  Grover's  Theatre  for  T>erfon&- 
anee  of  'Richard  IU',  last  night  in  series  of  Shakespearean  dranas 
featuring  Fdvin  Booth*  Grant  has  reservation  but  does  net  attend." 

Arril  P.  \^6h  -  "rresident,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  Mrs.  Grant  attend 
performance  of  'Faust'  at  Grover's  Theatre." 

April  k.   1R64  -  "With  Mrs.  Lincoln  visits  Grover's  Theatre  for 
porfonHBOO  of  Weber's  'Der  Freischfltz' ." 

Apr^3,  *7  -  "Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  visits  Grover's 
Theatre  to  hoar  Flotow's  opera  'Martha*  sung  by  Orion  Society  with 
Grand  Orchestra  of  Aeadasay  of  Music,  8-  T," 

April,, ,8  -  "the  Proeident,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Sec.  Seward  and 
farily,  will  visit  Ford's  Theatre  this  evening  to  witness  Rdwln 
Forrest's  grand  impersonation  of  King  Lear. " 

Ju,n,e  J8  -  (tfev«  Tincoln  attends  opera  without  the  "resident) 

June  B  -  "Attends  Grover's  Theatre  in  evening  alone." 

June  16  -  (Unable  to  accept  invitation  to  occupy  reserved  boxes 
at  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  evening.)   Philadelphia. 

June  1Q  -   "Accompanied  by  John  Hay,   visits  Ford's  "Theatre  for 
sacred  concert." 
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(June  ?h  -   Thanks  Mrs.  Louisa  Drew  for  gift  of  theater  tickets) 

November  15  -  "Attends  Grover's  Theatre  to  see  E.  L.  Davenport  in 
role  of  Harclett." 

Deceisber.,,5  -  "President,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Sec.  Seward,  attends 
Grover's  Theatre  for  perforrcance  of  Gounod's  'Faust'  by  Grand 
German  Orera  Company. "  ('P-obert  Le  Liable'  -was  rostponed) 

DeeevO'er  9  -  "Lincoln  attends  theater  accompanied  by  Sen.  Sunner 
(Mass.)  and  others. ■ 

December  2SL  ~   "Attends  promenade  concert  at  lord's  Theatre." 

1865 

January  2  -  "Accorypnnied  by  tfrs.  Lincoln  and  Tad,  visits  Grover's 
Theatre  to  see  Avonia  Jones  in  'Leah'." 

January  3^  -  "~»  -•  Browning  and  J.  W.  Singleton  arrive  at  Vhite 
Rouse  as  ""resident  leaves  for  theater.  They  arrange  Keating  for 
following  day." 

March  1%~  "President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Clara  Harris, 
daughter  of  -Sen.  Harris  (N.Y.),  snd   Gen.  James  G.  Wilson,  visit 
Grover's  Theatre  for  performance  of  ope^a  'The  Magic  Flute'." 
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March  ?1  -   "President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  attend  performance  of 
Loieldieu's  opera   'La  Dare  Planche*   at  drover's  Theatre. " 

April  lU.   1865  -   "At  approximately  8:30  P.M.    rT«aidant  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,   aceom-an^ed  by  Clara  ParrAs  and  Kaj.   Rsnry  R.   nathbone, 
en+er  Ford'.<?  Thortre  for  rer*"  omunoa  of    'Our  Ar.erA  can  Cousin' 
featuring  Laura  Keen©." 


Lincoln's  Visits  to  the  Theater  as  Chronicled  In  "Lincoln  Hay  by  Day" 
(From   March  k,   1861  to  April  15,  1865 ) 

1861 
(Mote:  There  were  no  visits  to  theaters  recorded  during  this  time.) 

1862 
January  23  -  "Attends  opera  at  Washington  Theatre,  11th  and  C  St. 
8W#t  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  ror  performance  of  "II  Trove,  tore. '" 

Sto  ?B.  IM'A  -  "Stops  hy  Ford's  Theatre,  5U  10th  St.  W«,  where 
Mrs,  Lincoln  and  party  are  attending  concert  hy  opera  star  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg." 

1863 
February  ?*■!-,  -  "Occupies  private  bo?:  at  Crover'.?  Theatre,  E  St., 
bet.  13th  and  l&th  Sts.  SW. ,  for  performance  by  Barney  Williams, 
blackface  minstrel  and  Irish  comedian." 

March  13  -  "Lincoln  attends  Washington  Theatre  to  see  Janes  H. 
Hackett  as  Falataf*  in  'King  Henry  IV." 

March  ?5.  18ft1  -  "Attends  Grover's  Theatre  to  witness  performance 
of  'Hamlet'  starring  R.  L.  Ds vendor t." 

April  11,.  1H6.1,  -  "In  evening  attends  Washington  Theatre  for  ■perform- 
ance by  Mrs.   John  Wood  in  'Pocahontas'  and  '7av>grs  some'.'* 

April  2°  -  "Lincoln  writes  Sen.  Sumner  (Mass.):   'Mrs.  L.  is  em- 


LINCOLN  AND  THEATRE 

Compiled  by  Thomas  A.  Bogar,  AiS+^^Xf** 
Author,  American  Presidents  Attend  the  Theatre 

One  evening  January  6-19,  1848  -  Ethiopian  Serenaders'  at  Carusi's  Saloon, 
Washington,  with  Mary  Lincoln  [source:  Miers  I  299;  National  Intelligencer  Jan.  6-19;  Collected 
Works  vol.  I,  495-96  AL  Itr  to  ML  7/2/48  in  which  he  refers  to  their  attending  the  previous  January] 

1854-1860  various  minstrel  shows  [Source:  Whitney  69] 

July  8,  1857  -  William  Burton  in  The  Toodles  and  The  Wandering  Minstrel  at  North's 
National  Theatre  in  Chicago  with  Henry  Clay  Whitney  [Source:  Browning  Diary  vol.  I,  294] 

July  13,  1857  -William  Burton  in  Dombey  and  Son  at  North's  National  Theatre  in  Chicago 
with  Henry  Clay  Whitney  [Source:  Browning  Diary  vol.  I,  294] 

March  23,  1860  -  Hooley  and  Campbell's  Minstrels  at  Metropolitan  Hall  in  Chicago 
[Source:  Whitney  73,  Weik  85-86,  Mearns  119]  [Note:  While  Whitney  remembers  the  performers  as 
Rumsey  &  Newcomb's  Minstrels,  contemporary  Chicago  newspapers  identify  the  troupe  as  Hooley  and 
Campbell's,  "Late  George  Christy's  Minstrels  from  Niblo's  Saloon,  New  York,"  which  Lincoln  may  have 
viewed  while  in  that  city  to  deliver  his  Cooper  Union  address  the  month  before.] 

Feb.  20,  1861  -  Verdi's  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  at  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  with 
Judge  David  Davis  [Source:  Miers  III  18;  Odell  VII  347;  New  York  World  2121,  NY  Times  2/21-22] 

Jan.  23,  1862  -Verdi's  //  Trovatore  and  duet  "Suona  la  Tromba"  from  /  Puritani,  by 
company  of  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  at  Washington  Theatre,  Washington,  with 
Mary  Lincoln  [source:  Miers  III  91,  Washington  Star  1/23-24] 

One  or  two  unspecified  dates  during  1862  -  "vaudeville  performances"  at  the  Canterbury 
Theatre  in  Washington  [source:  Canterbury  manager  William  E.  Sinn  in  New  York  Independent,  Apr.  4, 
1895] 

May  28,  1862  -  Gottschalk  and  Brignoli's  Opera  and  Concert  Company,  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg  in  lead  role,  Donizetti's  La  Figlia  del  Reggimento  at  Ford's  Atheneum  [sic], 
Washington,  with  Mary  Lincoln  [source:  Miers  III  116;  Star  5/28/62] 

Feb.  24,  1863  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams  in  Lakes  of  Killarney;  or,  the  Brides  of 
Glengariff,  at  Grover's  National  Theatre,  Washington  [source:  Star  Feb.  22-27,  1863;  New  York 
Herald  Feb.  26,  1863] 

March  13,  1863  -  James  H.  Hackett  as  Falstaff  in  Henry  IV  at  Washington  Theatre,  with 
Noah  Brooks  and  William  O.  Stoddard  [source:  Star,  March  14,  1863;  Brooks  254;  Stoddard  107, 
190] 

March  25,  1863  -E.  L.  Davenport  and  James  W.  Wallack  in  Hamlet  at  Grover's  National 
Theatre  [source:  Star,  March  25,  1863;  New  York  Herald  March  26,  1863] 

April  11,  1863  -  Mrs.  John  Wood  in  title  role,  burlesque:  Po-ca-hon-tas;  or,  the  Gentle 
Savage  at  Washington  Theatre  with  Noah  Brooks  and  Tad  Lincoln  [source:  Miers  in  179;  star 


April  11-13,  1863]  [NOTE:  Lincoln  did  not  attend  John  Wilkes  Booth's  debut,  as  Richard  III,  at  Grover's  that 
night,  as  has  been  frequently  and  erroneously  stated.  Hunter  and  Polkinhorn  (47)  and  Kimmel  (115)  assert 
that  Lincoln  attended  it  with  Senator  Oliver  P.  Morton.  But  the  Star  puts  Lincoln  at  the  Washington  Theatre, 
and  Miers,  as  well  as  Morton's  papers,  make  no  mention  of  the  President's  attending.  Perhaps  this  false 
claim  originated  with  Grover,  whom  Hunter  consistently  found  credible.] 

April  22,  1863  -Jacob  Grau's  [New  York]  Opera  Company,  Virginia  Lorini  in  title  role  in 
Norma  at  Washington  Theatre  with  Mary  Lincoln  [source:  Star,  April  23,  1863] 

October  6,  1863  -  Davenport  and  Wallack  in  Othello  at  Grover's  National  Theatre  with 
Secretaries  Seward  and  Stanton  [source:  Star,  Oct.  6-7, 1863] 

October  17,  1863  -  Charlotte  Cushman,  Davenport  and  Wallack  in  benefit  performance 
for  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  of  Macbeth  at  Grover's,  with  Mary,  Tad,  Stoddard 

[source  Star,  Oct.  17-19,  1863] 

October  30,  1863  -  Maggie  Mitchell's  benefit  night  in  Fanchon,  the  Cricket  at  Ford's 
Theatre  with  Mary  [source:  Burlingame  and  Ettlinger  (Hay)  104;  Star,  Oct.  30-31,  1863] 

November  9,  1863  -  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  The  Marble  Heart  at  Ford's  Theatre  with  Mary, 
Mrs.  Hunter  Cameron,  John  Nicolay  and  John  Hay  [source:  Burlingame  and  Ettlinger  (Hay)  110, 
325;  New  York  World,  Apr.  19,  1865] 

Dec.  14,  1863  -  Hackett  in  Henry  IV  at  Ford's  Theatre  with  Mary  and  Tad  [source:  Star,  Dec. 
14-17,  1863;  National  Republican  Dec.  15,  1863;  National  Intelligencer,  Dec.  17,  1863] 

Dec.  15,  1863  -  Hackett  in  Henry  IV  at  Ford's  Theatre  with  Nicolay,  Hay,  and  Leonard 
Swett  [source:  Burlingame  and  Ettlinger  (Hay)  128;  Miers  III  227] 

Dec.  17,  1863  -  Hackett  in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  at  Ford's  Theatre  with  Nicolay,  Hay, 
and  Swett  [source:  Miers  III  228]  [NOTE:  Although  Hackett  announced  in  Washington  newspapers  that 
the  President  would  be  attending  his  benefit  on  Dec.  18,  the  Lincolns  instead  went  that  night  to  a  lecture  on 
Russia  by  Bayard  Taylor  at  Willard's  Hall.  See  also  Lincoln  letter  to  Hackett  dated  March  9,  1864,  regretting 
his  inability  to  attend  Man  of  the  World  (the  December  18  performance)  the  previous  December,  in  Lincoln 
Papers,  Library  of  Congress] 

January  2,  1864  John  E.  Owens  (benefit  night)  in  Heir  at  Law  and  John  Dobbs  at  Ford's 
Theatre  [Likely  but  not  proven  attendance.  Source:  The  journal  of  Union  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Heintzelman 
(Miers  III  231)  notes  seeing  the  President  in  a  private  theater  box  on  Saturday  evening,  January  2,  1864, 
but  does  not  specify  the  theater  or  the  production.  Nor  do  newspapers  report  Lincoln's  attendance.  Only 
one  other  show  besides  Owens'  was  playing  that  night:  Susan  Denin  in  a  romantic  drama,  Eleanor's 
Victory,  at  Grover's.  Owens,  the  primary  successor  to  Hackett,  performing  the  same  type  of  Yankee 
character  and  humor  that  Lincoln  loved,  in  his  farewell  benefit  night — Lincoln  consistently  liked  to  attend  on 
benefit  nights,  as  he  did  for  Laura  Keene  on  April  14,  1865 — is  the  more  likely  choice.  Also:  Grover,  who 
normally  would  have  touted  Lincoln's  appearance  at  his  theatre,  made  no  mention  of  it  that  night.  See  also 
Helen  Truman  Wynkoop  note  below.] 

January  5,  1864  -  Charlotte  Thompson  in  The  Hunchback  at  Grover's  with  Rep.  George 
Ashmun  [source:  Boston  Journal,  Jan.  9,  1864] 

January  23,  1864  -  Stock  company  of  Grover's  Theatre  in  benefit  performance  for 
Ladies'  Soldiers'  Relief  Association  The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man,  with  Mary  [source:  star  Jan. 

24,  1864] 


January  25,  1864  -  Washington  debut  of  the  "Magnificent  [Felicita]  Vestvali"  in  Gamea  at 
Grover's,  with  Mary  and  Senator  Charles  Sumner  [source:  Star  Jan..  26, 1864] 

January  28,  1864  -  Vestvali  in  Gamea  at  Grover's,  with  Mary  and  Sumner  [source:  star  Jan. 

28-29,  1864] 

January  29,  1864  -  Benefit  night  for  Vestvali  in  The  Brigand  at  Grover's,  with  Mary  [source: 
Star  Jan.  29,  1864] 

February  3,  1864  -  Vestvali  in  the  Duke's  Motto  at  Grover's,  with  Mary  [source:  star  Feb.  3- 

4,  1864] 

February  8  -  Laura  Keene  in  The  Sea  of  Ice  at  Washington  Theatre  with  Mary  and  Tad 
[source:  Star  Feb.  9,  1864] 

February  20,  1864  -  Edwin  Booth  in  the  title  role  in  Richard  III  at  Grover's  [source:  Miers  III 
241.  However,  Miers  incorrectly  has  the  date  as  Feb.  19:  The  Star  (Feb.  20)  states  that  Richard  III  was 
played  "for  the  only  time"  on  Feb.  20,  as  does  the  National  Republican  on  Feb.  20;  on  Feb.  21  it  reports  of 
the  previous  night  "one  of  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  audiences  ever  congregated  within  the  walls  of  a 
theatre  in  Washington."  Performed  on  Feb.  19  were  The  Iron  Chest  and  Katharine  and  Petruchio.] 

February  25,  1864  -  Edwin  Booth  in  the  title  role  in  John  Howard  Payne's  Brutus  at 
Grover's,  with  Mary,  [source:  Star,  Feb.  26, 1864] 

February  26,  1864  -  Edwin  Booth  as  Shylock  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  the  title  role 
in  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan  at  Grover's,  with  Seward  and  Brooks  [source:  Star,  Feb.  27, 1864] 

February  27,  1864  -  Laura  Keene  in  Our  American  Cousin  at  Washington  Theatre  [source: 
reminiscences  of  theatre  manager  John  T.  Raymond  in  Star,  April  7,  1983.  While  Raymond  does  not 
specify  the  date,  Feb.  27,  1864,  is  the  only  performance  Keen  gave  of  Our  American  Cousin  at  the 
Washington  Theatre.] 

March  2,  1864  -  (By  Special  Request  of  the  President)  Edwin  Booth  in  the  title  role  in 
Hamlet  at  Grover's,  with  Mary  and  Tad  [source:  Star,  Mar.  2  and  4, 1864] 

March  4,  1864  -  Edwin  Booth  in  the  title  role  in  Richelieu  at  Grover's,  with  Mary  and  Tad 
and  Seward  [source:  Star,  Mar.  4-5,  1864;  Washington  Chronicle,  Mar.  6,  1864] 

March  7,  1864  -  Edwin  Booth  in  The  Fool's  Revenge,  followed  by  a  farce,  Too  Much  for 
Good  Nature,  at  Grover's  [source:  Star,  Mar.  8, 1864] 

March  10,  1864  -  Edwin  Booth  in  the  title  role  in  Richard  III  on  a  "Grand  Gala  Night"  at 
Grover's,  with  Mary  [source:  Star,  Mar.  11,  1864] 

March  11,1 864  -  Edwin  Booth  in  the  title  role  in  Hamlet  at  Grover's  with  Mary,  Tad, 
Seward,  and  House  Speaker  Schuyler  Colfax  [source:  Miers  ill  245;  Meams  145-6;  Chronicle 
March  13,  1864]  [General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  announced  to  be  attending,  but  did  not.] 

One  evening  March  14-26,  1864  -  John  McDonough  in  The  Seven  Sisters  at  Grover's 
with  Tad  Mary  [source:  Grover  945] 


March  27,  1864  -  Edwin  Forrest  and  John  McCullough  in  Richard  III  at  Ford's  Theatre 

[Source:  Star,  March  28,  1864] 

April  2,  1864  -  "Leading  Artistes  of  the  Arion  Society  and  orchestra  from  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Music"  in  Gounod's  Faust  at  Grover's,  with  Mary  and  Julia  Grant  [source:  Miers 

III  250] 

April  4,  1864  -  "Leading  Artistes  of  the  Arion  Society  and  orchestra  from  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Music"  in  Weber's  Der  Freischutz  at  Grover's  with  Mary  [source:  Burlingame  and 
Ettlinger  (Hay)  187;  Miers  III  251] 

April  5,  1864  -  "Leading  Artistes  of  the  Arion  Society  and  orchestra  from  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Music"  in  Flotow's  Martha  at  Grover's  with  Mary  [source:  Burlingame  and  Ettlinger 
(Hay)  187;  Miers  III  251;  Star  Apr.  6,  1864] 

April  8,  1864  -  Edwin  Forrest  and  John  McCullough  in  King  Lear  at  Ford's  Theatre  with 
Mary,  Tad,  Seward,  Sumner  and  Auguste  Laugel  [source:  Miers  ill  252;  New  York  Times,  June  2, 
1865;  Star,  April  9,  1864] 

June  4,  1864  -  Grover's  Grand  German  Opera  Company  in  Gounod's  Faust  at  Grover's 

[source:  Papers  of  Col.  Newton  T.  Colby,  p.  260,  letter  to  father  June  5,  1864:  "Last  evening  Mary  and  I 
attended  the  Opera  and  as  we  came  out  met  Old  Abe  Lincoln — the  President.  [He  was  telling  Chase]  one 
of  his  funny  stories."] 

June  8,  1864  -  Grover's  Grand  German  Opera  Company  benefit  night  of  Madame  Bertha 
Johannsen  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio  at  Grover's  [source:  Miers  III  263;  Grover947] 

June  29,  1864  -  Kate  Vance  in  the  title  role  in  Rookwood;  or,  Dick  Turpin  the 
Highwayman  at  Grover's  with  Tad  and  Nicolay  and  Hay  [source:  Star,  June  30, 1864;  National 
Intelligencer,  June  29-30,  1864;  Chronicle  July  3,  1864] 

September  16,  1864  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Florence  in  Dombey  at  Ford's  [source: 
interview  with  Helen  Truman  Wynkoop,  Ford's  stock  company  actress  in  the  1864-65  season,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Feb.  10,  1924,  and  New  York  World,  Feb.  17,  1924.  Wynkoop  specifically  recorded  dates  of  the 
president's  attendance  due  to  her  gratitude  for  Lincoln's  sparing  her  brother's  life  by  a  pardon,  and  states 
that  there  were  nights  when  only  the  actors  were  aware  of  his  presence,  seated  far  back  in  his  box,  after  he 
had  entered  through  the  adjoining  apartment  of  theatre  treasurer  Harry  Clay  Ford,  the  same  passage  by 
which  Keene  reached  the  box  on  April  14,  1865,  a  passage  not  known  to  the  general  public.  While  no  other 
sources  corroborate  Wynkoop  on  this  date,  her  recollection  of  other  dates  on  which  Lincoln  attended  is 
corroborated.] 

One  evening  October  31 -November  5,  1864  -  J.  B.  Roberts  in  Faust  and  Marguerite  at 
Ford's  [source:  Wynkoop] 

One  evening  November  14-26,  1864  -  McDonough  and  Lotta  Crabtree  in  Seven  Sisters 
at  Ford's  [source:  Wynkoop] 

November  15,  1864  -  Davenport  and  Wallack  in  Hamlet  at  Grover's  [source:  New  York 
Herald  Nov.  17,  1864] 

December  5,  1864  -  Grover's  Grand  German  Opera  Company  in  Gounod's  Faust  at 
Grover's,  with  Mary  and  Seward  [source:  National  Republican,  Dec.  6,  1864;  National  Intelligencer, 
Dec.  6,  1864;  Star  Dec.  6,  1864] 
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December  9,  1864  -  "Farewell  Night"  of  Grover's  Grand  German  Opera  Company  in 
Meyerbeer's  Les  Huguenots  at  Grover's,  with  Sumner  and  Baron  Friedrich  von  Gerolt 
[source:  Miers  III  300;  Lamon  269-70.  Lamon  notes  only  that  Lincoln  and  Sumner  "attended  the  theatre" 
that  night,  not  which  one.  However,  the  only  other  attraction  was  the  farewell  benefit  of  Maggie  Mitchell  in 
Fanchon  at  Ford's,  which  Lincoln  had  already  seen.  Also,  the  presence  of  Gerolt  suggests  German  opera. 
Sumner's  papers  are  mute  on  the  issue.  Moreover,  had  they  attended  Ford's  in  that  night's  severe 
snowstorm  they  would  likely  have  ridden  in  a  carriage  and  Lamon  would  have  been  alerted  to  their  leaving 
and  provided  the  usual  mounted  armed  escort.  Uncharacteristically,  Grover  makes  no  mention  of  their 
attendance.] 

January  4,  1865  -  Forrest  and  McCullough  in  Richelieu  at  Ford's,  with  Mary  and  Tad 
[source:  Star,  Jan.  4,  1865] 

January  7,  1865  -  Avonia  Jones  in  the  title  role  in  Leah,  the  Forsaken  at  Grover's,  with 
Mary  and  Tad  [source:  Star,  Jan.  8,  1865] 

January  13,  1865  -  Forrest  and  McCullough  in  King  Lear  at  Ford's  [source:  Star,  Jan.  14, 
1865] 

January  16,  1865  -  ("By  Special  Request"  of  the  President)  Forrest  and  McCullough  in 
Richelieu  at  Ford's  [source:  Star  and  Chronicle,  Jan.  16,  1865] 

January  18,  1865  -  Forrest  and  McCullough  in  Jack  Cade  [source:  Wynkoop] 

January  23  or  24,  1865  -  Forrest  and  McCullough  in  Metamora  at  Ford's  [source:  Wynkoop] 

January  31,  1865  -  Forrest  and  McCullough  in  Gladiator  at  Ford's  [source:  Star,  Jan.  31, 

1865] 

February  7,  1865  -  John  Sleeper  Clarke  in  Paul  Pry  and  Married  Life  at  Ford's  [sources: 
testimony  by  Harry  Clay  Ford,  resident  mgr.  Ford's  Theatre,  in  Lincoln  assassination  trial  transcript  (Steers 
100),  Wynkoop] 

February  10,  1865  -  John  Sleeper  Clarke  in  Everybody's  Friend  and  a  farce,  Love  in 
Livery,  with  General  Grant  [source:  Star,  Feb.  11,  1865;  Chronicle,  Feb.  12,  1865] 

One  performance  Feb.  20-25,  March  11  or  17  -  Davenport-Wallack  Combination 
Company  of  How  She  Loves  Him  at  the  Washington  Theatre  and/or  benefit  performances 
in  military  hospitals  of  Still  Waters  Run  Deep  [source:  company  actress  Rose  Eytinge  in  The 
Memories  of  Rose  Eytinge  75  states  that  President  Lincoln  "dearly  loved  the  theatre  and  was  present  at 
several  of  our  performances"  during  this  Washington  engagement,  and  relates  her  experience  upon 
meeting  Lincoln  at  that  time.] 

March  7,  1865  -  Grover's  Grand  German  Opera  Company  in  Martha  at  Grover's,  joining 
Mary  late  [source:  Star,  Mar.  8,  1865] 

March  15,  1865  -  Grover's  Grand  German  Opera  Company  in  Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute 
at  Grover's  with  Mary,  Clara  Harris  and  Col.  James  G.  Wilson  [source:  Miers  ill  320;  Wilson 

528-29] 


March  21,  1865  -  Grover's  Grand  German  Opera  Company  featuring  Johanna  Rotter  in 
her  Washington  debut  in  Boieldieu's  La  Dame  Blanche  at  Grover's  with  Mary  [source:  Miers 
III  321;  Star,  March  22,  1865] 

April  14,  1865  -  Laura  Keene's  benefit  night  in  Our  American  Cousin  at  Ford's,  with  Mary, 
Clara  Harris,  Maj.  Henry  Rathbone 


NOTE:  Commonly  repeated  but  apocryphal  theatrical  anecdotes  concerning  Lincoln  and 
the  theatre  are: 

•  His  assisting  actor-manager  Joseph  Jefferson  establish  a  theatre  in  Springfield  in 
1839.  Noteworthy  debunkers  are  David  Mearns,  Largely  Lincoln  (New  York:  St. 
Martin's  Press,  1961)  117-19  and  Arthur  Bloom,  Joseph  Jefferson:  Dean  of  the 
American  Theatre  (Savannah,  GA:  Frederic  C.  Beil,  2000)  23. 

•  Mary  Lincoln's  niece,  Katherine  Helm's  assertion  in  Mary,  Wife  of  Lincoln,  that 
John  Wilkes  Booth  threateningly  approached  the  president  one  night  in  his  box  at 
Ford's — the  same  one  in  which  he  was  later  assassinated — causing  Lincoln  to 
quip,  "He  does  look  pretty  sharp  at  me."  Helm  incorrectly  describes  the  design  of 
the  box,  its  proximity  to  the  stage — which  would  have  made  Booth's  threatening 
approach  and  gestures  as  she  describes  them  impossible — and  Booth's  role  as 
the  villain  of  the  piece,  Charles  Selby's  pygmalionesque  The  Marble  Heart. 

•  The  claim  by  theatre  manager  Leonard  Grover — a  serial  enhancer  of  narrative 
whom  Hay  in  his  diary  (Burlingame  and  Ettlinger  136)  calls  "a  most  amusing 
blackguard  with  a  queer  history,"  and  who  asserts  that  Lincoln  attended  his  theatre 
"hundreds  of  times,"  yet  never  set  foot  in  rival  Ford's  until  the  night  of  his  murder — 
that  he  personally  saved  Lincoln's  life  after  a  performance  at  his  theater.  (This, 
along  with  other  claims,  occurs  in  Grover's  oft-quoted  article  "Lincoln's  Interest  in 
the  Theater,"  Century  Magazine  77  [April,  1909]  943-50.  According  to  Grover  the 
evening  ended  on  an  ugly  note:  a  boisterous,  drunken  crowd  opposed  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  had  gathered  outside  and  when  the  Lincoln  party 
stepped  out  to  enter  their  carriage  they  were  confronted  by  the  jeering  mob.  The 
coachman  was  inebriated  and  a  one-armed  boy  was  attempting  to  control  the 
team.  Grover  maintains  that  he  then  jumped  onto  the  box  and  frantically  drove  the 
passengers  safely  back  to  the  White  House.  Upon  arrival,  the  President  expressed 
deep  gratitude  and  indebtedness  to  Grover  (and  later  made  him  privy  to  intended 
changes  in  his  cabinet  and  administration).  He  concludes,  "Some  people  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  I  had  saved  Mr.  Lincoln's  life."  No  other  source,  including 
newspaper  accounts  or  the  personal  papers  and  correspondence  of  all 
passengers  (including  House  Speaker  Schuyler  Colfax)  or  any  other  theater 
patrons  corroborate  Grover's  story,  which  smacks  of  sycophancy  and  self- 
aggrandizement. 


LINCOLN 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  No  chronicle  on  any  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
can  omit  a  portion  of  its  pages  to  the  saga  of  the  Lincoln  era. 
For  not  only  is  A.  Lincoln  remembered  so  clearly  in  Illinois  but 
by  free  men  the  world  over.  Every  issue  of  The  Shiloh  Drummer 
shall  contain  a  brief  fragment  in  the  life  of  Lincoln. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  LIVELY  ARTS 


Leonard  Grover,  a  Washington, 
D.C.  theatre  proprietor,  made  the 
statement  in  his  Century  maga- 
zine article  published  in  April  of 
1909,  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  his  admin- 
istration, visited  his  theatre  prob- 
ably more  than  a  hundred  times. 
While  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
state  that  Lincoln  was  "hopelessly 
stage-struck,"  he  did  frequent  con- 
cert halls,  theatres  and  "acade- 
mies" whenever  the  opportunity 
presented  itself.  He  was  in  no 
sense  a  drama  critic,  except  in 
regard  to  some  Shakespearean 
plays,  but  was  "satisfied  with  be- 
ing entertained  and  amused  and 
to  have  his  mind  taken  from  the 
sea  of  troubles  which  awaited  him 
elsewhere." 

Lincoln's  first  real  contact  with 
the  theatre  and  theatre  people 
probably  occurred  shortly  after 
Springfield  became  the  capital  city 
of  Illinois.  One  authority  has  sug- 
gested the  date  of  1839.  This 
contact  came  about  with  the  erec- 
tion by  McKinzie  and  Jefferson 
(the  elder  Joseph  Jefferson)  of  a 
playhouse  measuring  ninety  feet 
deep  by  forty  feet  wide.  Unpainted 
and  without  ornamentation,  its 
simple  lines  resembled  a  large 
dry  goods  box  with  a  roof.  It 
was  probably  in  this  theatre  that 
Lincoln  witnessed  John  Howard 
Payne's  drama,  "Clari  the  Maid  of 
Milan,"  and  heard  the  first  time 
the  playwright's  song  "Home  Sweet 
Home,"  sung  by  Mrs.  Jefferson. 

Art  Hemminger,  in  his  article 
entitled  "Mr.  Lincoln  Goes  To  The 
Theatre,"  which  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  December,  1940, 
has  suggested  that  other  plays  pre- 
sented that  winter  season  were 
Payne's  "Therese,  the  Orphan  of 
Geneva,"  George  Boker's  "Frances- 
ca  de  Rimini,"  and  Bret's  "Meta- 
more."  This  led  to  a  series  of  In- 
dian plays,  some  of  which  were 
"Sassacus,  or  the  Indian  Wife," 
"Kairrissah,"  "Oroloosa,"  "Outlas- 
sie,"  "The  Wigwam"  and  "The  In- 
dian Prophecy." 

The  Jefferson  Theatre,  called 
by  more  pious  folk  "The  Devil's 
Workshop,"  fell  upon  evil  days.  The 
;  city .  fathers  prevailed   upon   the 


town  council  to  draft  a  prohibitory 
license  fee  upon  theatres.  It  was 
Lincoln,  a  member  of  the  town 
council,  who  represented  the  Jef- 
fersons  in  opposition  to  such  a  tax 
and  who  was  successful  in  getting 
the  measure  repealed.  This  inci- 
dent was  proudly  related  in  Jo- 
seph Jefferson's  (in)  "Autobiogra- 
phy," published  in  1889  by  The 
Century  Company.  However,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  corroborative 
evidence,  this  incident  is  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  nothing  more 
than  Illinois  folklore. 

While  traveling  the  Eighth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit,  Lawyer  Lincoln  be- 
came interested  in  the  Newhall 
Players,  a  concert  troupe  of  six 
members  who  presented  lyceum 
programs  in  churches,  theatres  and 
town  halls.  The  featured  entertain- 
er was  Mrs.  Lois  Hillis  who  was 
described  as  most  attractive  and 
with  a  winning  personality.  The 
Newhall  troupe  traveled  in  Illi- 
nois, Indiana  and  Michigan. 

During  the  Illinois  tour,  there 
were  occasions  when  the  theatrical 
circuit  coincided  with  the  legal 
circuit,  so  that  both  Lincoln  and 
the  troupe  of  show  people  some- 
times stayed  overnight  at  the  same 
inns.  As  a  result,  Lincoln  attended 
several  performances  of  the  New- 
hall family  in  different  Illinois 
cities. 

At  times  the  lawyers  would  en- 
joy a  social  hour  with  the  Newhall 
family.  According  to  Carl  Sand- 
burg, one  such  event  took  place 
at  the  Macon  House  in  Decatur. 
After  the  professionals  had  made 
their  artistic  contributions  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  evening,  it  was  re- 
solved that  it  was  time  for  the 
attorneys  to  sing  a  song  or  render 
a  poem.  Someone  suggested  that 
Lincoln  could  sing.  His  fellow  law- 
yers bantered  Lincoln  about  his 
singing  voice,  all  the  while  know- 
ing that  he  could  not  carry  a  tune 
or  read  a  note  of  music.  The  New- 
halls,  especially  Lois,  insisted  that 
Lincoln  sing,  even  to  the  point 
that  she  agreed  to  accompany  him 
with  a  melodeon.  Lincoln  was 
adamant.  He  would  not  sing.  In- 
stead he  recited  a  few  stanzas  of 
William  Knox's  poem,  "O  Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be 
Proud."  With  this  turn  of  events, 


the  bantering  came  to  an  end. 

Years  later,  when  Mrs.  Hillis 
published  her  reminiscences,  she 
stated  that  the  above  incident  took 
place  in  a  Springfield  hotel.  Ac- 
cording to  her  at  that  time  Lin- 
coln knew  neither  the  author  of 
the  poem  nor  its  title.  Mrs.  Hillis 
having  never  heard  the  poem  be- 
fore and  being  enamored  of  it, 
was  pleased  to  receive  a  laboriously 
transcribed  version  of  it  from  Lin- 
coln. According  to  Lois  Hillis,  she 
never  again  saw  Lincoln. 

During  Lincoln's  one  term  in 
Congress  (December  6,  1847  to 
March  4,  1849),  he  continued  his 
interest  in  theatrical  entertain- 
ment. According  to  the  National 
Intelligencer,  one  evening  (be- 
tween January  6  and  January  19, 
1848)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  at- 
tended the  performance  of  the 
"Ethiopian  Serenaders"  at  Caru- 
so's Saloon.  It  was  also  his  usual 
custom  as  a  Congressman  to  listen 
to  a  Marine  Band  give  concerts  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons on  the  White  House  grounds. 

In  his  book,  "Life  On  The  Cir- 
cuit With  Lincoln,"  Henry  C.  Whit- 
ney revealed  that  Lincoln  was 
dazzled  in  Danville,  Illinois  by  a 
magic  lantern  show  presented  there 
in  1854.  One  evening  Lincoln  was 
absent  from  the  group  of  lawyers 
and  did  not  return  until  midnight. 
He  then  related  to  his  friends  that 
"I  have  been  to  a  little  show  up 
at  the  Academy,"  and  he  gave  a 
vivid  account  of  "all  the  sights 
of  the  most  primitive  of  country 
shows,  given  chiefly  to  school  chil- 
dren." The  next  night  he  attended 
a  second  show  and  saw  a  different 
set  of  slides  from  the  magic  lan- 
tern or,  as  it  was  erroneously  call- 
ed, an  "electrical  machine." 

With  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  convening  in  Chicago  on 
Tuesday,  July  7.  1857,  Lincoln,  his 
associates  and  other  notables  who 
practiced  before  that  Court,  were 
registered  at  the  Tremont  House. 
On  the  following  evening  Lincoln, 
accompanied  by  0.  H.  Browning 
and  his  partner,  Nehemiah  Bush- 
nell,  both  from  Quincy,  went  to 
the  Metropolitan  Hall. 

They  saw  William  Evans  Burton, 
the  English  comedian-playwright, 
play  "Toodles,"  a  role  he  himself 


